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A STRANGE BORDER. 


iy is the melancholy fate of most‘cities to be befringed by impuri- 
ties and disagreeables of one character or another; to fray out 
into barely habitable dinginess-in the matter of dwellings and door- 
yards; to melt away by slow degrees into noisy regions of machinists’ 
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shops, where gtime and smoke abound; into wide, salty marshes, 
cropped and uncropped, ditched and staked; into dreary tracts of 
gravelly barrenness, diffuse of quivering heats or blinding with path- 
less snows; into tumultuous river-sides with adjacent towering, un- 
clean hives for the wretches of the quarter; into low burrowings for 
the villains and debauchees of everywhere; into focuses of straggling 


iron paths emerging from banks of green, miles away, glistening and 
intermingling as they come ; into dripping docks redolent of scourings 
and opaque fluctuating washings; into various landings rich in new 
associations, and new beginnings reflected upon by heavy-eyed, grate- 
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ful foreigners; into a general indefiniteness, an uncomfortable, unre- 
freshing state of beginning and ending; into a seeming hopeless in- 
ability to be any thing but an incorrigible, tiresome waste. 

All assemblages of human habitations thus wear their skirts, 
from hamlets of six houses to the Londons of as many hundred 
thousands. They all sweep outward much to the same purpose, 
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varying only perhaps in the build of structures or the dress and 
volubility of the inevitable haunting dust-assorters. But our country 
affords at least one great sample of a new element in the power of 
disorder without being barren of all the rest of the catalogue. What 
we allude to is the singular character of the northern outlying por- 
tions of the city of New York. It is a broken, unkempt, dismantled 
area, upon which habitations appear to have been showered by an 
untasteful architectural pepper-box. It is a place of rocky asperities 
and high, hard, barren, stony outcroppings, bursting out upon every 
hand and at every distance, as if the great city below had, by its 
weight, in some manner gradually pressed the substance of the soil to 
the surface as it advanced. Its principal power seems to be the 
generation of fierce heats, which are gathered up by the full breezes 
from the lower grounds and are blown at the multitudinous settlers 
of the vast region, scorching and embrowning them. 

It is everywhere; it obstinately and suddenly chokes off streets 
while in full burst for somewhere, while others it strangles at their 
conceptions, and derisively bears upon its silicious, glittering front, 
their numbers, much as if some thoroughfare was there buried for- 
ever, and the cliff was its respectful, sorrowful monument, while, in 
reality, it is but its hypocritical stifler. P 

It is forever being hacked at—shivered by blasts, pried and 
battered by blows. There are numerous excavations constantly going 
on, where bony horses, racked and awkward carts, load themselves 
with some trivial fragments, and jolt off, and some venturer’s cellar is 
thus picked out piecemeal. Lofty derricks with huge swinging arms 
spring out of it at all points; streets which have persevered and con- 
quered in their efforts to get through it, transform themselves into 
damp causeways, with jagged, gloomy sides. Its flinty hardness breaks 
out from under some inches of deceptive soil, and checks and balks 
the improvers in matters of water, gas, and pavements, with an ex- 
asperating and costly frequency. It is the mortal enemy to grades 
and levels, and therefore, to the end of reducing it, you find many 
groups of men perched in its crevices, upon its inclined shelves, and 
upon its bald, hot surfaces, forever raining lazy, rhythmic blows upon 
iron drills perpetually turned by other seated men, dressed in dusty 
blue with slouched hats, and who seem to be lulled into deep apathy 
by the regular muffled ring of the blows showered about them. 

In some mysterious fashion soil has drifted into the many de- 
pressions in the wide acres of sterility, lying slightly in most places, 
but deeply in a few, very much as a winter’s snow sweeps over the 
place and sinks into the same depressions. Wide, dusty avenues 
strike boldly off northward, disappearing suddenly at the tops of long 
hills, up which there run railways, glistening and narrowing as they 
climb. Abortive structures show themselves in the wretched region ; 
such as sewer-mouths, piles of masonry through which water may run 
at some time or another, but which with many stacks of yawning, black 
pipes, and rusty, continuous lines of other pipes, stand up out of the 
surrounding soil as if some great tide had suddenly swept down, and, 
bearing away all but heavy matter, left them forlorn, dry, and useless. 
Every thing appears to begin in dust. Long lines of tottering plants 
and weeds, endless wall-barriers, gaunt telegraph-poles; some sickly, 
leafless, stunted trees project feebly upward, carrying upon them a 
whitish pall of the same dust, and appear to be well advanced in the 
process of crumbling, and of resolving themselves back to earth again, 
and also seem disgusted at ever having started from it. 

By the road-sides, and also rising directly from the dust, and also 
carrying mounds and drifts of it upon every trifling projection, as 
well as every great one, you have some whitish decrepit two-storied 
inns, tottering all awry, out of shape and coherence, as if some 
earthquake had tossed them for miles, and finally allowed them to 
settle, bottom up. You find wretched bars by crossing cracked floors ; 
some soiled, cackling geese stalking after some incessantly-screaming 
children ; a veil of the inevitable dust thinly spread everywhere; a 
scant row of poisonous bottles, a perspective of mildewed walls, and a 
general atmosphere of rankness and unclean habit. The rears of 
these dismal structures sink away into muddy pools; distorted win- 
dows, which open upon bad air, look upon distorted and surprising 
landscapes; rusty iron funnels break out at all corners; and useless 
gutters, long since innocent of conveying water, hang broken and 
swinging from impossible eaves. 

They have dangerous parodies upon porticos where tilting boards 
make footholds unsafe; and staggering pillars support dismantled 
roofs which are equally threatening. Whittled and well-worn seats 











abound, occupied mostly by men and boys of two foul garments each, 
who stare and mumble, and who only speak to curse, even among 
themselves. In the winter it is fearful, in the summer it is horrible 
Back of these rows of buildings, which confront the avenues, with 
rough signs giving out the fact of their publicity in uncouth flaring 
letters, dusty, like all else, there lives a strange people, dwellers in 
the pepper-boxed habitations before mentioned. They are the fag- 
ends of society, and live upon nothing, but are useful and amount to 
much. River-sailors, bargemen, day-laborers, cartmen, chiffonniers, 
dust-gatherers, licensed venders, and the nameless throng of wretches 
who live by inexplicable means, descend upon open spaces, wherever 
found, and violently build their houses in a night, in the midst of the 
clamors of those who have preceded them to neighboring sites. 

Decently-clad men of the city streets turn up here; those neatly. 
dressed, powerful women, with Indian-like faces and shrill voices, 
who are merchants of berries and fruits, are here the landed proprie- 
tors of many yards and sentry-box mansions. The daily recurring 
six o’elock Pp. M. witnesses a strange and hungry absorption of motley 
crowds, who plunge from organized streets and totally disappear. 
Factory-girls, proud of the ribbons of a month’s savings ; distillery and 
mill hands with gleaming puils; wearied teams owned by contractors 
in the fetching and carrying of dirt, more or less of which still soils 
them ; pick-men and shovellers with their implements and outer jackets 
upon their arms, and who unconsciously work jnto a swaying file as 
they rapidly stride onward; begrimed boys, proud of a day’s labor 
done, and which pride shows out in their glances; swarthy women 
with knotted bundles upon their erect heads, and whimpering children 
at their skirts; wearied gamins, who thus acknowledge the only law 
they know, that of satisfying hunger; and artful, uncouth beggars, of 
both sexes, habited in rags, and, by custom, in doleful countenances— 
all flow into this intricate region a great deal as if some Pied Piper 
of Hamelin were perched upon the high rocks, piping the same old 
mysterious seductive tune which drew the happy children from every- 
where, or, as if the place were a huge sponge, sopping up unclean 
currents of humanity for the sake of the purity of all the rest. 

It is as intricate as the Maze at Woodstock. Lanes set out, as did 
certain railways at Mugby Junction, with the brave intention of going 
somewhere, but only to bring up with ignominious shortness. Alleys 
stretch away for forty feet, and are then blocked by a dog-kennel, the 
abode of a family. Paths are tramped out over arid rocks and 
through knee-high weeds, with bridges of unsafe planks spanning 
greenish and purplish streams. Splinters of rock catch currents of 
sewerage, and some beautiful green leaves spring from out the foulness. 
All is confused, haphazard, and unintelligable. Ten seconds in one 
direction will balk you to the right, where ten more seconds will 
carry you through a domicile and over a precipice. Whitish houses, 
seven feet high, are the common staple, and each one is planted with 
an extravagant disregard of the position of the others. There is pre- 
sented a wilderness of rough corners badly fitted and trimmed; be- 
wildering half-views, with proportion and perspective gone mad ; full- 
front-views, with gaping leather-hinged doors and glassless sashes 
which bang and tremble loosely, quite ready to drop altogether. The 
buildings back up upon one another in close contact, as if room were 
searce; and then others, inconsistently with this idea, stand alone 
with tottering independence in a handful of sandy gravel, or upon 
bulging rocks. They are fixed upon steep descents, clinging to pre- 
carious shelves, apparently in great danger of slipping, or planted in 
miniature valleys where there is as much danger of being fallen upon. 
In the insufferable heat they seemingly shrink ang crack, and to 
emerge from the clouds of dust which sweep down upon them in @ 
weakened condition. Seen from anywhere, the prospect is mést for- 
Jorn and comfortless, Nothing stands of itself, but ali is braced, 
supported, wedged, and withed. Nothing is whole, but all is patched, 
mended, or wanting patching and mending. Nothing is new, but all 
is old, decayed, foreign to its present use, sadly out of place, and dis- 
piriting in its raggedness and unfitness. Roofs are made of three 
times the necessary thickness by a continuous piling on of planks, 
stones, and of any thing which has a surface. Walls with no founda- 
tions slip and stagger under the heaps of strengthening ignorantly 
put upon them, and which makes them precarious and good for noth- 
ing. These strange habitations are multitudinous. Built of rubbish 
individually, they hold a rubbishy appearance collectively. Seeing 
them from above, below, and from all sides, and in all weathers, you 
have a spectacle of ideal misery. 
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But, as misery is only misery when felt by the miserable, and not 
as it is understood by the comfortable, this strange, gypsy-like, un- 
citizened herd of some thousands, show none of it upon examination. 
They are simply a mass of stragglers, totally without vanity. 

Pity and commiseration would be thrown back upon your hands. 
Their original capital is abject poverty, a lack of pride, and, in some 
cases, an ignorance of our language. With this stock in trade they 
begin life, and live it with a remarkable degree of comfort, as they 
understand comfort. Begging, a little shrewd stealing, and the gath- 
ering, separating, and reselling of refuse, require no money, and they 
trade in second-handed 1 





ities among th ves. 

There are many rumors of fierce feuds and vendettas among the 
dwellers in the place, arising out of disputed rights. Long and un- 
disturbed occupancy of a certain spot, gives a supposed hold upon a 
certain view, a certain amount of air and light; and a hard way is 
his whose fancy inclines him to interrupt any of these privileges by 
erecting his own fig-tree. Certain it is that long tales are told of 
valorous demolitions, by the termagants of the intruded spots, who, 
in their turns, tell of fierce battles fought to establish their own now 
acknowledged claims. 

Strange little gardens crop out into a dusty luxuriance of kitchen- 
stuff, intermingled with some tall-stalked, flaring flowers, and are laid 
out with an irregularity which is wonderful to observe. The fences 
which enclose them are marvels of ingenuity in composition ; all kinds 
of refuse which will cover a hand’s breadth going to make them up; 
and especially remarkable in point of obstruction to marauding geese 
is the fence of one Chéisé, an industrious chiffonnier, and a large 
capitalist in his way, and also a man of incorrigible hatred to intru- 
ders. Having this last peculiarity in a great degree, he has surrounded 
his little fortress, of two scant rooms and a beggarly stoop, with a re- 
markable wall. In it, interwoven among laths and upright splinters 
of wood driven into the ground, are fork-tines, scythe-edges, table- 
knife blades, sharp scraps of tin, pot-covers, coverless umbrellas, long 
hooks ingeniously fabricated of wire, many bent, unserviceable nails, 
and all metals which could iu any manner inflict an injury upon an 
invader, and which the proprietor has selected in the course of four 
years of wandering. He is a man of establishment. On your ap- 
proach to his fearful gate, you come upon a hand-cart duly labelled 
with his license, and properly road-stained, as any well-worked cart 
should be. Three dogs howl dismally as you apply at a fortified gate, 
and stand erect upon their gaunt legs, ready to fly at one with great 
ferocity. Their racket brings to view Chéisé’s burly madame, who 
scowls by way of habit, but whose hard looks disappear at the sight 
of visitors, who are very welcome. 

The dwarfed, uncouth dwelling, is an excellent example of all the 
rest which lie around it. It is built of odds and ends, and appears 
highly infirm and unsafe, and as though a moderate push would de- 
molish it, and cause it to fly away in a cloud of splinters. 

First comes a garden, as large as the top of an omnibus, and 
about as fertile. Some twenty pale cabbages languish among as 
many bowlders ; and a few potato-hills, parched out of all promise of 
yield, lie brown and sproutless, gravelly mausoleums of agricultural 
hopes. Some sunflowers, however, boldly raise their flaming heads, 
but nothing else masters the sterility. Three hogsheads, tilted upon 
their sides, serve for kennels for the three black dogs, whose harnesses 
encumber the little porch. Inside, Chéisé himself is to be found— 
a tall, attenuated, hairy-breasted, bright-eyed man of fifty, with stoop- 
ing shoulders and slow utterance. He shakes hands as if he were 
clutching a valuable atom of coal which proved to have just come 
from the grate. He shows off his house and its belongings with much 
pride, and protests that he is happy, and doing very well in spite of 
the summer. 

His main room contains a huge, brass-mounted, foreign-looking 
chest of drawers, an immovable bedstead beside a small window, 
whose sill holds a box of yellowish-speckled geraniums, a dining-table 
of small size covered with an enamelled cloth, and some chairs. 
About the walls is a print of the Crucifixion, some brightly-burnished 
pans, one or two porcelain pipes of enormous depths, with faded tas- 
sels, and some odd knick-knacks upon shelves. 

Here is comfort. Every thing scrupulously neat, the bed-linen 
very white, the articles all in their respective places, and there is a 
general effect of decency, not to say taste. The other apartment is 
hung with sieves, rough, home-made affairs, patched with leather 
strips, and ingeniously kept whole by thongs, thus illustrating a sharp 








economy. Sundry barrels crowd the way, and there is pendent from 
the ceiling a thick fringe of articles of prospective value, all of which 
have been scrupulously collected, and thus disposed like rusty ragged 
stalactites. There is an odd collection—some fire-burnt grates, han- 
dleless fire-shovels, chipped flat-irons, wooden rolling-pins, bunches 
of thick-necked bottles, resembling enormous grapes, cracked stove- 
castings, with numberless festoons of rope in various stages of 
uselessness and decay. At all these Chiéisé looks admiringly, and 
fondly rings them with his professional poker with its curved end, 
which he always carries in his hand, as if to be ever ready to fall upon 
an accidental dust-heap and drag it to pieces. 

There is an all-pervading smell of mustiness, as if the air were 
filled with carpet-fibre, or particles of decaying cordage, and a damp 
tumbled bed in one corner, looking miserably uninviting. Chiéisé 
hints that it belongs to the boys, and instantly calls them, in a high 
key. Upon this, two young beings emerge from the gloom, caused 
by some barrels, holding in their hands the remains of a bread-and- 
butter breakfast. 

“Look at ’em,” cried Chéisé, “ alwis munchin an grubbin, alwis 
stuffin’ of themselves.” Here the boys look reproachfully at each 
other, as if demanding what they meant by it. “I never see two such 
vultures, never. You can’t fill em; ain’t they vicious-lookin’, eh?” 
They look any thing but vicious, or over-stout for that matter, but 
have the brown color and ruggedness of a couple of quick-witted 
tramps. Their trousers are rolled up to their knees, and they have 
enormous checked shirts, with other enormous articles of apparel, in- 
cluding felt hats. Chiéisé regards them a moment in contemplative 
silence, and then breaks out in spontaneous admiration. 

“T haven’t any notion of grumblin’ at ’em, bless ’em; it’s only my 
play. I love to see ’em stuff, it’s a mighty sign of heartiness. Them 
chunks of bread is so much siftin’ and sortin’ to me. Just look at 
them fingers, them long arms, made a-puppos for layin’ out cinders and 
bones.” The two boys here contemplate their own arms, as if this 
were an entirely new light to look at them in, and afterward take 
some surreptitious nourishment. 

“That one to the right,” continued Chéisé, who, though he bore a 
French name, had not the slightest foreign accent—‘“ that one to the 
right, with the biggist bread, is a roarin’ tiger after rubbage.” He 
never by any chance mentions rubbish. “ Put your barr’ls on the 
sidewalk of a morning, and he'll know it two blocks off, round the 
corner, even afore you've shut the door on ’em; that’s strange, but 
true. And you should see ’em separatin’. Nothin’ like it. Coal 
can’t get away from ’em. Give us two heaps of ashes of the same 
size, and them young villins will beat me by an even peck to the two 
bushels afore my very eyes.” 

He again gazes upon them in mingled amazement and pleasure, as 
he feels the justice of his own summing up, and they, meanwhile, 
slip back sheepishly into the obscurity, to finish their bread uninter- 
rupted. 

Chéisé here leads the way to the garden again, where he thus 
notices the dogs, who are stretched in the hot sand, in grumbling con- 
tentment. 

“ Here’s a curious set. Here’s brains for you. Here’s sharpness 
and knowin’ness. That one there, he’s the middle one, he has the say 
of the other two, and a wonderful lot he is. He’s partic’lar on such 
truck as bones. You can’t get him past bones. Ah, and what would 
I give for such an eye for ashes as he’s got! If you lopped his tail 
off with an axe, you couldn’t hurt his feelin’s more than to go by a 
box full of red-ash cinders. He’ll howl as if his heart would break, 
and down he'll go onto the pavement ard work hisself into such a 
tear that the crowd ’ud pitch me inter the river fur fo’punce; and so I 
have to go and get the ashes in spite of myself.” 

At this reflection, Chéisé wags his head with amusement, and 
glows upon the red-eyed, sulky, and rather doubtful-looking dog, with 
much the same fond admiration he previously lavished upon the boys. 
After some time he suddenly volunteers, under a hint of beer, to 
harness up his team. He rushes off into the house, uttering some 
voluble, unintelligible commands to his establishment as he goes, 
and quickly reappears in a frock of Dundee sacking, a rimless cap, 
with a twist of cloth about his waist, and a longer and more effective- 
looking hook in his hand. He plunges upon the patched and clumsy 
harnesses, and quickly adjusts them to the ready dogs, who, having 
minded his cries, have backed patiently up to the door. They im- 
mediately trot off to the cart, where the boys seize some diminutive 
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whippletrees and attach them to it, and then grasp three common 
barrels and place them within. Chéisé takes a rapid, field-marshal 
view, and then steps within the shafts, and after taking a professional 
position illustrative of watching dust-boxes and garbage-heaps, in which 
picture his dogs also participate, he then sets off in a short circle 
designed to show both sides, amid the unchecked enthusiasm of the 
boys and the pride of madame, who warmly asserts that “ she’d know 
’em in a howling wiljerness, for they’re ez nat’ral as kin be.” 

A very ragged boy appears upon the scene with a slip of paper, 
which appears to be an order for coal, which Chéisé instantly fills, 
pocketing some money with much pleasure. 

“ Five shillin’s a barr'l is the rulin’ rate. We've got oceans of 
custom. There’s a laundress beyond on the rocks, who takes as high 
as two bushel a day in good times. Then the beer-man he comes in 
for a couple of barr’ls very often. Then there’s a hod here at ten 
pence, and a basket there for five pence, and the making of a kettle 
of water for less, and so with the bones and iron and junk gen’rally, 
we squeeze along.” 

Soon the whole family, madame included, dressed in some of the 
same Dundee sacking, go to work at a monstrous heap of ashes, 
having ready to their hands a formidable array of sieves, shovels, 
and barrels; and almost simultaneously disappear in a whirling cloud 
of fine reddish dust, from which comes a sound of rapid sifting, raking, 
breaking, and rattling. A whiff of wind discloses them occasionally, 
begrimed and half-choked, with their enveloping garments blowing 
fiercely about them, and their four brown faces transformed into dusty 
corrugated masks, while from their hands and feet there issues a 
stifling mass which envelops them, and for the time extinguishes 
them. 

Chiisé’s cottage, or rather hovel, is a pattern of most of those 
which surround it, though in some cases they lack its slatternly build, 
and show some taste, or attempts at it. The whole place is a great 
collection of numberless refuses in all senses, a grand heap to be 
moved on, as soon as intelligence and decency require its place, but 
as a feature, its forcible extinguishment would do much more serious 
damage than a sufferance of it would ever entail on the community. 


Apert Wesster, JR. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—YOU CANNOT LET ME HELP YOU? 


Wnen Katharine entered the hall, the sounds which proceeded 
from the drawing-room assured her at once that the vigil of the ladies 
was over, and the fox-hunters had returned. On the staircase the 
first person she met was Annesley, who was descending as she went 
up. He stopped and held out his hand. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Tresham,” he said, with a smile. “ Weare 
back again in a most dispirited and luckless condition—dogs and all 
fairly outwitted by a fox. Won't you come and take a game of bil- 
liards, and help me to forget it?” 

“Not just now,” said Katharine, hardly knowing what she was 
saying. “I—I am just going to my room.” 

He started a little, and still holding her hand, gazed earnestly into 
her face. 

“ Something is the matter,” he said, quickly. “I never saw you 
so pale before. Katharine—Miss Tresham, has anybody done any 
thing to annoy you?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, eagerly. “ Why should you think 
so? Everybody is very kind. There!—please let me pass. I am 
not well.” 

“Something is the matter,” repeated he, still oblivious of cour- 
tesy, and keeping his place before her. “ If you would only tell me— 
if it is any thing I could set straight—” 

“Tt is not any thing you could set straight,” interrupted Katha- 
rine, almost wild to get away. “Mr. Annesley, will you—will you 
please let me pass? I have told you I am not well.” : 

Ile moved aside, and, disregarding the pained look or his face, she 
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flew by, and the next moment he heard her chamber door open and 
shut. 

The young man stood for a minute where she had left hin— 
pain gradually giving way to surprise on his face. Then he went 
down, and, as he crossed the hall, his mother came out of the library 
and joined him. 

“ Are you going out, Morton?” she said. 
a little way. I have something to say to you.” 

“T was not going out,” he answered; “ but I can go, if you wish 
to speak to me.” 

Without any further words, they passed out, and took the same 
path which Katharine and Miss Vernon had taken an hour or two 
before. After they had gone a short distance, Mrs. Annesley was 
the first to break the silence. 

“ Was that Miss Tresham you met on the staircase, Morton ?” 

“Yes, it was Miss Tresham,” he answered, and in a moment it 
flashed across his mind that somebody had been guilty of slighting 
or annoying Katharine, and that his mother knew of it. “Something 
was the matter with her,” he said. “I never saw her look so before. 
She did not seem like herself at all. Somebody must have offended 
her,” continued the young man, with suppressed anger in his voice, 
“ Mother, if you know who it is, if any—” 

“Stop a moment, Morton,” said Mrs. Annesley, with dignity. 
“You forget that you are speaking of your own guests—of ladies and 
gentlemen who are incapable of being rude to any one. Nobody 
inside the doors of Annesdale has done any thing to wound or annoy 
Miss Tresham; but what has occurred outside of them,” she added, 
significantly, “it is quite beyond my power to say.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Morton, to whom this distinction 
was quite unintelligible. 

“ T mean that something has happened which I think you ought to 
know. Iwas in the observatory an hour or two ago, showing the 
view to Mrs. Dancey, when I happened to have my attention directed 
toward the entrance gates. I saw two figures which I easily identified 
as Miss Tresham and Irene Vernon emerge from the shrubbery just as 
a man was entering the gates. Of course, at such a distance the 
action was rather confused to my sight, but I could distinguish very 
plainly that a recognition took place betwéen the man and Miss Tresh- 
am, and that, after Irene Vernon had first gone on alone, he and she 
entered the shrubbery together. I thought it singular, but nothing 
more, until I went down-stairs, and, after a while, Irene came in—still 
alone. I asked her what had become of Miss Tresham, and she 
evaded the question. It was only when I told her what I had seen, 
that she acknowledged she had left Miss Tresham in the grounds with 
this stranger. She had evidently been requested to keep the matter 
secret, for she begged me not to mention it, and, of course, I shall not 
do so—excepting to yourself, who certainly have a right to know, 
When you met Miss Tresham, she was just coming in; and all this 
happened I should be afraid to say how long before.” 

“Did Miss Irene know the man?” said Morton, speaking very 
grimly. 

“No, she had never seen him before. He was a stranger, she 
said—and young and handsome.” 

“ And what explanation did Miss Tresham give to her ?” 

“She did not tell me. Ske was very reticent, and evidently dis- 
liked to mention the matter at all. I asked her why she had not 
urged Miss Tresham to bring her friend to the house. She replied 
she had done so; but that she—Miss Tresham—had declined.” 

“ And there is no doubt of this?” said Morton at last, after a 
pause. 

“ There is not the least doubt of it,” answered his mother. Then, 
after minute: “ Morton, is it not all as I told you? Can such a woman 
as this be trusted ?” 

“ What has this to do with the question of her being trusted ?” he 
asked. “ Do you think I will doubt the woman who is every thing to 
me, because some man—some friend or relation, perhaps, of whom we 
know nothing—comes to see her, and she, meeting him in the open 
air, keeps him there, instead of taking him into a house full of people 
like that yonder?” 

“But why should she ask Irene Vernon to keep the matter secret, 
if it was only some friend or some relation, as you say ?” 

“ Did Miss Vernon say that she had asked her ?” 
“No; but I saw very plainly—” 
“You are determined to see every thing against and nothing for 
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cher, mother,” he said, a little wearily. “Can’t you put the matter as 
if it concerned somebody else ?—can’t you see that if it did concern 
somebody else, you would not think it of any importance ?” 

“JT see that you are wilfully blind, and wilfully determined to go 
your own way,” she answered. “ Well, I have done my duty—I have 
warned you. Since you will not heed the warning, you must pay the 
penalty of your obstinacy and folly, but my heart sinks when I con- 
sider what a penalty it will be. We had better go back to the house 
now—I have a great deal to do.” 

They went back to the house, and did not speak of the subject 
again ; but, though Morton had so summarily silenced his mother, he 
could not silence the thoughts of his own mind, or the throbs of his 
own heart. “ What did it mean ?” he asked himself again and again, 
with the same feeling which had overpowered him when that letter, 
which had been the direct consequence of his mother’s act, had dropped 
from the pages of the “ Adelaide.” His perplexity was not ended, nor 
his anxiety stilled, by the fact that Miss Tresham did not appear again 
that day. She was lying down—she had a headache, he was told, 
when he inquired about her ; and, with this most unsatisfactory infor- 
mation, he was obliged to be content, and make, or try to make, him- 
self agreeable to a score or more of people. It was fine social train- 
ing, no doubt, but very unpleasant in the process. Any thing that 
teaches you to conceal your feelings, and smile in the face of the 
world when your heart is breaking—if hearts ever do break !—is con- 
sidered a benefit; and, certainly, Morton made great strides in this 
branch of social art that day. He had to hear a great many remarks 
from other people, too; for Langdon, Talcott and Co., were quite con- 
cerned for Miss Tresham’s indisposition, and kept saying how very 
unlucky it was, and the ball that night, too! “There is no danger 
but that she will be well enough for the ball,” said Miss Lester, who 
heard some remark of this description. ‘What! any girl in her 
senses stay away from the ball—and such a ball, too! I'll believe it 
when I see it, and if you care to wager, Cousin Tom, I'll bet you a 
new collar for Spitfire, that she comes down!” 

“Tl wager, certainly, Maggie,” said Cousin Tom. 
lar for Spitfire, is it 9—against what ?” 

“Oh, any thing you choose. Shall we say a purse? I wouldn't, 
if I was not sure that I shall not have the trouble of making it.” 

“A purse, then,” said he, taking out his note-book, and entering 
an imposing register of the wager. 

Dinner was early that day, for the ball was to come off in the 
evening, and it was necessary that the whole force of the establishment 
should be employed in preparation. This was the ball of which Kath- 
arine had spoken to Mrs. Gordon, of which she had thought as the first 
and greatest item in her Christmas enjoyment ; and now it was with a 
sick heart and a throbbing head that she faced the prospect of it, and 
the necessity of rising to dress. As she lay on her bed with the room 
darkened, the fire burning with a soft, crackling content, a wet hand- 
kerchief over her aching eyes, and a bottle of cologne-water in her 
hand, some despairing thoughts on the perversity of human circum- 
stances occurred to her. She had come to Annesdale meaning to 
leave her weight of anxiety behind, and to enjoy herself for a short 
time with the natural enjoyment of youth; and all of a sudden every 
thing was dashed with bitterness! Poor Katharine! Very stern 
troubles were staring her in the face, but still she had time to give a 
sigh to her murdered pleasure. “If it had only been the day after 
the ball!” she thought to herself—and it is to be hoped that she will 

not be accounted utterly frivolous for doing so! 

She had at last risen languidly, and was looking with critical at- 
tention in the mirror, regarding her pale cheeks, her red eyes, and 
her swollen nose, wondering if it would be possible to bring all these 
features into order, or if she had not better make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and resign the ball, when the door opened and Miss Lester en- 
tered. 


“A new col- 


“So you are up!” cried this young lady, in her liveliest tone. 
“Tam glad of that—glad because you are better, and because I have 
@ wager On your going to the ball. You are going, are you not?” 

“J was just considering about it,” said Katharine, doubtfully, 
“Come and tell me what you think. I am looking frightfully, you 
see,” 

“TI don’t see any thing of the kind,” said Miss Lester, whose 
opinion was rather biassed by personal interest. ‘“ Your eyes are red 
and—your—nose—a little. But that is because you have been cry- 
tng. If you don’t cry any more, by the time you are dressed they 





will be all right. Then you are pale; but a little rouge—do you ever 
use rouge?” 

“‘ Never.” 

“ You don’t think it a sin, do you?” 

“I don’t think any thing about it. As a matter of personal taste, 
I don’t like, and don’t use it—that is all. I confess, however, that 
the sight of it affects me very much in the same way that a coarse 
perfume does. The two things always seem to me to go together.” 

“T don’t use it myself,” said Miss Lester, philosophically, “but a 
great many girls do. I have a cousin who paints dreadfully. How- 
ever, paleness is becoming to you—you are generally pale—and I think 
you might go down. Dancing will soon give you a color. If any per- 
sonal arguments are needed, Cousin Tom is half crazy to see you, and 
Spitfire will get a new collar if you go.” 

Katharine thought of the unwelcome visitor whom Spitfire had 
forced upon her notice that morning, and felt very little of the 
grateful esteem which would have made her anxious to secure a 
new collar for him. But still she suffered herself to be persuaded 
—especially as she did not need very much persuasion—and, after 
a short gossip in the fading twilight, the serious business of the toilet 
began. 

The ballroom at Annesdale formed a wing of the main building, 
and had been built by Morton since affairs came into his hands. It 
was a large, and (for a ballroom), decidedly tasteful apartment—or- 
namented sufficiently to avoid the look of disagreeable bareness, yet 
not overloaded by any means, and with every facility for light and 
warmth. It was a beautiful apartment, Katharine thought, as she 
entered it for the first time that evening, and saw the lofty ceiling 
painted in brilliant fresco, the double line of columns down the sides, 
the heavy green garlands that swung in festoons from one to another, 
and the lights glittering in every direction, shining on the scarlet 
holly-berries, and reflected back from the smoothly-waxed floor. On 
a raised stand at the upper end of the room, the band was pealing 
forth a march, and the guests, who had been lingering in the draw- 
ing-rooms, in the green-house, in the library, in every place that was 
thrown open to the public, began to pour in. A few couples were 
promenading in time to those strains, but with the majority there was 
an exciting rush to make engagements, and secure a desirable position 
in certain desirable ball-books.—“ Are you engaged for the third set, 
Miss Josephine ?”—‘“ May I have the fifth on your list, Miss An- 
nie ?’—“ Stand back, Tom, I have a word or two to say—Miss Mary, 
mayn’t I have the second ? ”"—“ Bella, I wish you would remember 
that mamma don’t like you to waltz.”—‘ Certainly, Mr. Ford, you 
can have the pleasure of—the tenth set, did you say ?”—“ Dancey, 
who is your partner for the first cotillon?—Get one, man, in a hur- 
ry, and be our vis-d-vis—Miss Nelly’s and mine.”—“ Stop there, 
George, stop—come here and help us to make up a set.”—“ A polka, 
did you say, Mr. Anderson? I never dance the round dances.” 

All this was sounding at once in Katharine’s ears, as she stood 
near a large pillar, looking very pale and pretty in her white dress, 
wreathed with blue convolvulus, when Annesley came up to her. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere,” he said, hastily, “and 
I have only time for a word. Will you give me the second set, and 
save two or three more for me?” 

“T cannot give you the second set,” she answered. 
Talcott’s.” 

“The third, then ?” 

“That belongs to:Mr. Hallam.” 

“The fourth—fifth—sixth—any thing! Permit me—” he sud- 
denly leaned forward, and, taking the little ivory toy that hung at her 
waist, ran his eye rapidly over the list of engagements, scribbled 
his initials in two or three vacant places, then, with a smile and 
a “Thank you,” was gone. A moment later, Mr. Langdon left the 
side of a young lady with whom he was negotiating for a waltz, and 
claimed Katharine’s hand for the dance about to commence. The 
measure of the music changed, the confused mass of figures formed 
into magical squares, the wall-flowers of both sexes fell back and 
clustered around or beyond the columns, and the amusement of the 
evening began in earnest. To Katharine it would have been like en- 


“Tt is Mr. 


chantment, at another time ; but now, above the sound of the music, 
the tread of dancing feet, the shifting to-and-fro of brightly-clad 
forms, she saw one face and heard one voice that banished all gayety 
from her heart, and took all lightness from her step. Despite her 
efforts to the contrary, she seemed so unlike herself that her appear- 
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ance struck a gentleman standing near the set in which she was 
dancing, a gentleman whose tall head towered somewhat above the 
throng of lookers-on—for all La Grange was in force there that night, 
the county people thinking nothing of a ten-miles’ drive to Mrs. 
Annesley’s Christmas-ball. His intent gaze caught Katharine’s at- 
tention at last. In the course of chasséing back and forth, she looked 
up, saw him, and smiled. “Oh, Mr. Warwick!” she said, in a tone 
that surprised her partner. 

“Mr.—who?” he asked, looking round. 

“ Mr, Warwick,” answered Katharine, still smiling, and nodding 
to Mr. Warwick across the set. “I am so glad to see him,” she 
went on, “It is like a home-face in the midst of strangers. I must 
speak to him as soon as the cotillon is over. I want to ask about 
Mrs. Marks, and the children, and all of them. I feel—” 

She stopped suddenly, and her face changed so much that her com- 
panion absolutely stared. A sharp recollection éame to her of the 
difference that these few days had made in her life, of the man who 
had seen Mrs. Marks, and the inquiries which would meet her when 
she returned to the familiar house in Tallahoma. Of course Mr. Lang- 
don understood none of this, and, seeing her hesitate and turn pale, 
he at once conceived a suspicion of Mr. Warwick, and glanced across 
the room at that gentleman. Being somewhat reassured by his se- 
date, middle-aged appearance, he took up Katharine’s sentence. 

“You feel—what? Not home-sick, I trust?” 

“T feel as if it had been such a long time since I left home,” she 
answered, absently. “That is always the case, you know, when one 
has been among new scenes and new people.—First gentleman and 
lady, did they say? You are the first gentleman, Mr. Langdon.” 

Meanwhile, Morton was dancing with Miss Vernon, in quite an- 
other set, at the upper end of the room. He thought, and so did a 
great many other people, that Irene had never looked more lovely 
than on that night. Fashions change very much in thirty years, 
and to describe her costume would probably be to bring a dread- 
ful picture before the eyes of to-day ; but everybody said how charm- 
ingly she was dressed, and certainly the shining pink silk that she 
wore, with rich point lace falling from her shoulders, was as becom- 
ing as possible. Then her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes were 
bright, and her hair looked like spun gold, as it gleamed about her 
graceful head. Morton, who had never thought very much about 
her beauty, suddenly opened his eyes, and admired it with quite a 
fervor of enthusiasm. “I never saw you look so well,” he could not 
help telling her more than once-——though the remark strictly inter- 
preted was any thing but a compliment. 

“Perhaps you never looked at me before,” she said, though she 
hated herself for saying it. “ Nobody else seems to think that I am 
looking unusually well to-night.” 

“ Shall we take a vote on the question, for I don’t fancy the im- 
putation of being a mole or a bat?” 

“No, thank you. I'll take the fact of my unusual good looks or 
your unusual good-nature, for granted, in preference to that. A pro- 
pos of appearance, don’t you think Miss Tresham is looking very 
well?” 

“Very pretty, but not very well. She is too pale.” 

“Yes, but she is one of the few people to whom pallor is becom- 
ing. And those morning-glories—are they not beautiful?” 

“Yes,” said Morton, catching a glimpse of the morning-glories in 
question, as their wearer moved forward in the dance. Then he saw 
his way to a sudden inquiry, and made it without loss of time. 

“JT met Miss Tresham on the staircase this morning, just after 
my return, and she seemed very much distressed and agitated. I 
hope nothing unpleasant occurred while you and she were in the 
grounds?” 

“Nothing,” answered Miss Vernon, with a reticence that did not 
escape his observation. ‘“ How did you know that I was in the 
grounds with her?” she added, with a keen glance at him. 

“My mother told me,” he answered. “ Don’t think that I was 
busying myself with matters which did not concern me,” he added, 
with a quick flush coming over his face; “but when I met Miss 
Tresham, I saw at once that something had annoyed her, and I 
thought it might be something I could remedy, so I went to my moth- 
er”—at the moment, Morton really forgot that his mother had gone 
to him—“ and she told me that you had been with Miss Tresham, and 
mentioned that she met some one—” 

“JT did not mention it at all,” interrupted Miss Vernon, bluntly. 





“ Miss Tresham asked me—that is, I thought it likely she would not 
care for me to speak of the matter, so I was sorry Mrs. Annesley had 
seen the—the person come in the gate. I answered her questions, 
that was all. I shall not answer yours, Mr. Annesley, so I beg you 
won’t ask any.” 

“T am not going to ask any,” said Morton, a little amused. “I 
would not think of such a thing as meddling with Miss Tresham’s af- 
fairs. But she seemed so much agitated—” 

“ Things agitate at one time, that would have no effect at another,” 
said Miss Vernon, coolly. “I should probably be agitated if I was 
living in Russia and you suddenly appeared before me—though there 
is notifing at all agitating in seeing you here, you know.” 

“T understand. But Miss Tresham I am sure can have no reason 
for concealing—” 

Miss Vernon interrupted him again, remorselessly. 

“Miss Tresham did not ask me to conceal any thing, Mr. Annesley 
but I have learned by experience that silence is golden, and speech is 
silver—or base copper, rather, when it takes the form of silly tattling. 
Ido as I would be done by. There are many reasons which might 
make me wish to conceal—that’s a hateful word !—the visit of some 
embarrassing friend or relation, from people who had no right of 
espionage over my conduct, and so I am not quick to suspect other 
people for doing the same thing.” 

“Thank you,” said Morton, before he knew what he was about. 
Then he added, with a blush: “ You don’t know how much I admire 
and respect such sentiments. There are not many women like you, 
Miss Vernon.” 

“There are thousands much better,” said Miss Vernon, with a 
sharpness that quite took him by surprise. 

While this conversation was going on, the cotillon ended, the 
last bows were made, and, as Mr. Langdon was leading Katharine 
away, Mr. Warwick came up to her. 

“Shall we go into the drawing-room and get an ice ?” the obliging 
Cousin Tom was saying, when he found himself summarily put aside. 
“Mr. Warwick !—I am so glad to see you,” Katharine cried ; and Mr. 
Warwick looked at her companion, as he said: “I have a great many 
messages for you, from Bessie and the children. Do you care about 
hearing them ? ” 

“ Of course I do,” answered she, warmly; and upon this, she with- 
drew her hand from Mr. Langdon’s arm, and took instead the one Mr. 
Warwick offered. 

“T will see you again, when the fourth set comes round,” she said, 
with a smile, to the former gentleman, and in this way he found him- 
self deserted, just as he had flattered himself with the expectation of 
a pleasantly, uninterrupted /éte-d-téte. 

“So Annesdale and all its gayety has not made you forget Talla- 
homa and the school-room?” said Mr. Warwick, as they walked 
away. “I could hardly realize that you were yourself, when I saw 
you dancing a little while ago.” 

“*Tf Tam I, as I do think I be,’” said Katharine, with a laugh, 
“T have certainly not forgotten the school-room, or anybody connected 
with it, Mr. Warwick. How is Mrs. Marks, and how are the chil- 
dren ?—did Sara and Katy go to see their aunt ?—and has Nelly’s 
cough given any more trouble ?” 

“ Bessie and all the children are well, and sent you more love 
than I could carry—Katy and Sara did not go to their aunt’s, and 
Nelly’s cough is quite well, I believe.” 

“ Has nothing happened since I went away ? 
deal ought to have happened.” 

“T think every thing has gone on exactly as usual, excepting that 
it may compliment you to hear that you have been very much missed 
by everybody. When Dick cut his hand the other day, he disgraced 
his manhood by crying because you were not there to bandage it up.” 

“ Has Dick cut his hand? Iam so sorry. How did he do it?” 

“T was foolish enough to give him a box of tools as a Christmas- 
gift, and the result was three accidents in the course of as many 
days. Katy was very anxious to come with me to-night.” 

“I wish you could have brought her,” said Katharine, sincerely. 

They had left the ballroom by this time, and were in the drawing- 
room, which was thronged with people laughing, talking, eating ices, 
making picture-like groups everywhere. 

“Ts there a quiet spot to be found anywhere?” asked Mr. War- 
wick, looking round. “Twenty years ago, I might have liked this 
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kind of thing; but now I find that I am very much out of my element 
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You know those messages I told you about. Is there a quiet place in 
which I could deliver them ?” 

“ Suppose we try the library,” said Katharine. 

They crossed the hall to the library, and found only one or two 
whist-parties in possession of it, At the farther end, a sofa was fitted 
into a sort of alcove between two bookcases, and to this Katharine 
led the way. She sat down first, and looked up at her companion out 
of the soft gloom—her white dress and the blue flowers in her hair 
showing in bright relief against the dark background. 

“Will not this do?” said she, smiling; and somehow the little 
scene came back to John Warwick long afterward, touching him 
again as it touched him then. 

“ Yes, it will do very well,” he said, sitting down by her. Then 
he added, suddenly, “ You are looking very badly. Have you been 
sick ?” 

“ Not at all,” answered she, growing a little paler. ‘I have been 
quite well, and enjoying myself very much. Do you know that you 
have terribly keen eyes?” she added, trying to laugh, and not suc- 
ceeding very well. 

“T hope I have serviceable eyes,” he answered ; “ but it would not 
require very keen ones to see that something is the matter with you. 
If you have not been sick, you have been worried—and that is worse. 
I may be blundering in speaking of it,” he went on, “ and, if so, you 
must forgive me, but I was struck by the change in your appearance 
when I saw you dancing.” . 

“T have been sick all day,” said Katharine, forgetting her con- 
trary assertion of a moment back, ‘“ That is, I have had a headache 
and been in bed with it. One does not look very well after a thing 
of that kind.” 

“No,” said Mr. Warwick, regarding her with a pair of eyes which, 
for the first time, she found uncomfortably penetrating. “ If you have 
been in bed all day,” he added, “I suppose you did not see a visitor, 
who called at Bessie’s this morning, and whom she directed here ? ” 

Dim as the light was, he noticed—he could not avoid noticing— 
the crimson tide which in a moment spread over her face and neck. 

“Yes, I saw him,” she answered; and, as she spoke, she gave a 
piteous, imploring glance, that reminded him of the look sometimes 
seen in an animal’s eyes before the knife of the butcher descends and 
strikes home to the heart. Its unconscious pathos touched him; but 
the lawyer in his composition enabled him to persevere. 

“ Bessie’s curiosity was quite excited,” he said. “ You know it 
takes very little to excite her, and it seems that the gentleman—whom 
she described as young and handsome—asked many questions about 
you. That was enough to form the groundwork of a romance, which 
she has been building ever since. Her only fear is, that you may be 
induced to leave her, and that, she says, would break her heart.” 

“Mrs. Marks is very good,” said Katharine, forcing a smile. 
“ But she need not fear. I am not likely to go away. The gentleman 
who called to see me was ”"—a pause, and a great gulp of rage and 

self-contempt—“ was a person whom I knew in England.” 

“So he said,” remarked Mr. Warwick, rather dryly. 

“T hope he did not annoy Mrs. Marks in any way?” said Kath- 
arine, catching the intonation of his voice. “I—I do not think she 
is likely to see him again. He will leave Tallahoma in a few days— 
to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“He did not annoy her at all,” Mr. Warwick answered. 
I have not said any thing to make you think so.” 

There was a pause after this. Katharine felt faint and sick, but 
she kept her seat—whatever he should say next, she must be ready 
to answer. Mr. Warwick, meanwhile, said nothing—his face looked 
somewhat severe, as he gazed past her; but that was its usual ex- 
pression whea at rest. In this lull, the voices of the whist-players 
sounded. 

; “Three by cards, and two by honors, sets us five, and four before, 
is nine.” 

“You should have returned my lead of spades, Mr. Barry, and we 
might have—” 

“If you had led out trumps, as you ought to have done,” cried an 
excited voice from the other table, “ they could not have made a trick. 
I held every high diamond, sir, and every one of them trumped !” 

“We threw away the game by that play of hearts, Mrs. Dargan. 
It gave them the lead, and then—” 

This was the kind of talk which came in and bridged over Kath- 
arine’s suspense. It is astonishing how oddly conscious people are 


“T hope 





of such things at such times. When the last great struggle comes, 
and the soul is about to go forth, shall we, even then, hear and notice 
the bird that sings at our window, and the child who laughs in the 
street below ? 

“Miss Tresham,” said Mr. Warwick, turning round abruptly, “do 
you remember the day we walked out to the pond, and I told you that 
something was preying on your health and spirits ? ” 

“ Yes,” Katharine answered, ‘“‘ I remember it.” 

“ And do you also remember that I asked you if I could do any 
thing to relieve you?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Warwick, I remember that also—very gratefully.” 

“ Well, I don’t wish to force your confidence, but one glance at 
your face to-night told me that the anxiety which I saw then had 
made greater strides—had, in fact, been realized. As I told you be- 
fore, if it is any thing relating to ideal troubles, I can do nothing for 
you; butif it is real—if it is practical—Miss Tresham, remember that 
Iam both a man and a lawyer, and that, in either character, I am 
ready to serve you.” 

“Mr, Warwick, you are very good—you are more than good,” said 
Katharine, almost ready to give way to the childish relief of tears. 
“ Don’t—please don’t think me ungrateful. I feel your kindness in 
my very heart, and—and thank you for it. But I cannot do any thing 
else.” 

“ You cannot let me help you?” 

“ No—I cannot.” 

That ended the matter. After a minute, Mr. Warwick rose and 
offered his arm. “ Your partners will be looking for you,” he said. 
“T must not monopolize you so long. 
Bessie ? ” 

“ My best love, and tell her I will see her to-morrow.” 

“What, are you coming back to Tallahoma ?” 

“ Not to stay—I promised to remain here until after New-Year— 
but on business. There is Mr. Talcott coming for me now.” 

“T have been looking for you everywhere, Miss Tresham,” said 
Mr. Talcott, quite breathless. “The dancing began some time ago, 
and I am afraid we shall not get a place unless we make haste.” 

“ Don’t let me detain you,” said Mr. Warwick. ‘“ Good-night.” 

“Shall I not see you again ?” 

“No, I only looked in to be able to tell Bessie how you are getting 
on. I am going back to town now.” 

Tle was as good as his word, and Katharine had no further glimpse 
of him that night ; but amid all the music and dancing, the gay voices 
and bright smiles, his voice sounded, and she heard again and again 
the words, “‘ You cannot let me help you?” Her heart gave back an 
answer, for every now and then she caught herself murmuring, “ If I 
only could !—ah, if I only could!” 


Have you any message for 
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CHAPTER XX.—MR. WARWICK’S NEW CLIENT. 


Azourt the time that Katharine threw herself down on the bed, and 
was foolish enough to cry until she made her head ache, Babette was 
tramping along the road w’.ch led from Tallahoma to Morton House. 
She had been sent on an errand by her mistress, atid was returning 
with two or three large parcels under her arm, disdainfully regardless 
of the fact that she was the object of much attention and remark on 
the part of several small boys in her rear. They knew better than to 
come within reach of*her hand, of which more than one of them had 
felt the weight ; but, taking care to keep at a respectful distance, they 
followed her beyond the corporate limits. Indeed, Babette was a 
sufficiently remarkable figure to excite attention in a place much more 
used to remarkable figures than quiet Tallahoma. Besides her usual 
foreign costume, she had, in consideration of the muddy state of the 
roads, mounted a pair of sabots, and in them she went boldly clatter- 
ing along, with her dress tucked up even shorter than the walking- 
skirt of a fashionable girl of the present day. “Good gracious, 
aunty, where’d you get your shoes?” more than one audacious boy 
inquired ; but aunty’s short nose only went a little higher in the air, 
and her keen black eyes only gave a little quicker gleam by way of 
reply. Her fierce appearance quite awed the good folk of the village. 
They had an idea that she was a sort of dragoness, whom Mrs. Gor- 
don had imported for special guard and defence. Poor Babette, whose 
temper was irascible, but who was really of an excellent disposition, 





and whose appearance only was against her, had no idea that when 
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she walked into a shop, with her large gold ear-rings bobbing on each 
side of her swarthy, stern-looking face, the clerks fairly quaked, and 
would have given any thing to avoid the perilous duty of serving her. 

She was well served, however; and she had made her purchases 
and was finally on her way home—tramping along the narrow foot- 
path that ran by the side of the muddy road, close under the zigzag 
rail-fences, humming to herself in French a sort of jingling refrain, 
and now and then casting looks of defiance behind to see if any of her 
troublesome train were in sight. They had given up the pursuit, she 
found at last, and the gates of Morton House were almost in sight 
when a man’s figure appeared, advancing with quick strides along the 
foot-path toward her. Babette hardly noticed him, her head being 
full of other things, for she was making a rough calculation mentally 
of the money she had spent, and deciding that she had been cheated 
beyond that point where forbearance is said to be a virtue. It was all 
her mistress’s fault, however. She had bidden her buy the things, 
and never mind about the price. “ Eh bien, if people will be extrava- 
gant!” Babette said to herself with a shrug. Meanwhile, the gentle- 
man was thinking just as little of this strangely-clad figure clattering 
along the road to meet him. In fact, he did not notice her at all. He 
was thinking of other things, too, and gnawing his under lip as he had 
gnawed it in speaking of the money a little while before. It would be 
hard to tell which of them was thrilled with the strangest shock of 
surprise when they came suddenly face to face, and, looking up, rec- 
ognized each other. 

“Mon Dieu!” gasped Babette, and the parcels absolutely rolled 
out of her arms into the mud, as she stood helpless and aghast before 
him. 

“ What !—Babette!” cried the other, in astonishment evidently 
as great and uncontrollable as her own. He put out his hand and 
grasped her arm, as if to make sure of the fact of her bodily presence. 
But Babette rudely pushed him away. Evidently she had ho more 
desire than Katharine had manifested to salute him cordially. 

“ Keep your hands to yourself, Monsieur St. Jean,” she exclaimed, 
sharply. ‘“ Mon Dieu!—what are you doing here ?—as if madame, 
poor lady, has not suffered enough for you to leave her in peace!” 

“So your mistress is here!” said he, quickly. ‘‘ Good Heavens! 
how near I was to going away without knowing it! Where—where 
is she, Babette ? ” 

But the very question betrayed him. Babette saw that this en- 
counter had been accidental, and that whatever reason had brought 
him here, the presence of Mrs. Gordon had no share in it. “ How 
near I was to going away without knowing it!” he had unwittingly 
said, and Babette's ears were quick. So were her wits for that matter, 
and in a moment her reply was ready. She had no time for cunning 
subterfuge or evasion. The plain road to mislead him was in down- 
right falsehood, and in downright falsehood she unhesitatingly took 
refuge. 

“ Madame is not where you are likely to find her, M’sieu St. Jean,” 
she said, with ill-simulated triumph, “ Thanks to le bon Dieu, she is 
far enough away, and it is not I who is going to tell you where she is. 
Ma foi! I would tell the devil sooner!” she added, bitterly. 

” said the gen.‘eman, coolly, “ and that is 
I wonder 


“You are telling a lie, 
not what I expected of a good Catholic like you, Babette. 
what the priest will say to this when you go to confession.” 

Babette’s face fell for an instant; but she remembered what was 
at stake, plucked up courage, and answered boldly and volubly: “ It 
is not for a scoffing heretic like you, M’sieu St. Jean, to tell Christian 
people that they are liars. I say that madame is not here, nor any- 
where that you are likely to find her. And I'll thank you,” she went 
on, raising her voice, “ to stand out of the path and let me go on.” 

“ Where have you been, and where are you going, and with whom 
do you live, if your mistress is not here?” asked St. John, coolly 
keeping his position in front of her. 

“Mon Dieu! what business is it of yours ?”’ demanded she, burst- 
ing into one of the sudden furies to which the servants of Morton 
House were well accustomed. “I shall tell you nothing,” she continued, 
trembling with passion. Madame is not here. I am staying with wne 


amie—I have been to town to make purchases. If you will not let me 
pass, I shall go round you.” 
“ Pass, by all means,” said he, moving aside with a peculiar smile. 
She carefully gathered her parcels out of the mud, and, hugging 
them close in her arms, marched stolidly by him—grateful for, yet 
half incredulous of, this welcome release. She had not gone five paces 








before she heard his step behind, and knew that he was following her. 
Instantly she faced round upon him, her black eyes gleaming, and her 
swarthy face all aglow. 

“Comment, M’sieu St. Jean!” she cried, indignantly. 
I may pass, and, afier I pass, you follow—you dog me! 
conduct of a gentleman ?” 

“If you won’t give me any information, Babette, I must simply 
find it out,” said he, laughing at her anger. “You needn’t excite 
yourself. I am only going with you to your friend’s, There is no 
harm in that, I am sure.” 

“ Mon amie does not wish to see you,” said Babette, almost out of 
her senses, with indignation. “She would sprinkle holy water if you 
came in sight of the door.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” said he, still smiling so provokingly 
that she felt inclined to throw her muddy parcels in his face; “ but 
still, I must accompany you.” 

“Eh bien! then I shall not go,” said she; and, to his great sur. 
prise, she wrapped her shawl around her more comfortably, and sat 
down deliberately on a large stone that lay in the fence corner. Once 
seated, she looked up at him triumphantly. “I can stay here as long 
as you can, M’sieu St. Jean,” she said, “and perhaps a little longer.” 

For the first time she had the best of the situation, and, for the 
first time also, St. John lost his temper. 

“ Confound you!” he said, savagely. “Do you suppose I am such 
a fool as not to know that your mistress is near at hand somewhere, 
and that you are lying like the father of lies himself? Do you suppose 
I can’t find out without any help from you? I have only to walk into 
the village yonder, and ask a few questions, to learn all that I want to 
know. I shall ask them, too; and you may tell your mistress, with 
my compliments, that I shall do myself the honor of calling on her 
before the day is over.” 

With this, he turned on his heel, and walked off toward the town. 
Babette eagerly watched him out of sight; she even followed him to 
a bend of the road, and saw his figure vanish in the distance, before 
she could believe that he was really gone, and that he might not retum 
and dog her steps. Then, as fast as the sabots would allow, she hur. 
ried to the house, making no pause until she had burst in upon Mrs. 
Gordon with the news which she knew would be to her the most un- 
welcome that could be told. 

“Madame!” she cried, as the startled lady looked up from her 
cushions in astonishment; “ madame!—Ah! what a misfortune! It 
is terrible!—it is enough to break one’s heart,” said the excitable 
Frenchwoman, almost sobbing; “but, as I was coming back from 
town, madame, I met—out here—in the road—Monsieur St. Jean!” 

Mrs. Gordon, who had not done more than languidly cross the room 
for weeks, gave one convulsive bound from the sofa, and stood erect 
on the floor. 

“ Babette!” she gasped. More than that she could not say. 

“Monsieur St. Jean!” repeated Babette, lifting her arm with a 
tragic gesture, as if she called upon Heaven to witness the truth of the 
fact she asserted. “I met him in the road, madame, not farther from 
the gate than you could throw a stone; and ah, mon Dieu!” said she, 
shaking her head, “ what shall I have to suffer for all the lies I told!” 

“St. John!” said Mrs. Gordon; and she had hardly said it when 
she grew white as a sheet, and sat down suddenly. “ Yonder !—that 
phial on the table,” she panted, brokenly, as Babette hurried to her. 
Well usec as she was to these attacks, the maid was frightened—she 
had never before seen her mistress look like this ; she had never known 
her face so ghastly, or her breath so painfully short. The severity of 
the paroxysm did not last more than a minute ; but, when it was over, 
Mrs. Gordon sank back on the sofa utterly exhausted. ‘“ Wait—wait 
a little,” she said, when Babette began to speak, and the latter had 
discretion enough to hold her tongue. She bathed her mistress’s face 
for some time in silence, and it was not until Mrs. Gordon opened her 
eyes, and said, “ Well, Babette?” that she broke into a voluble history 
of her encounter, and of all that had been said on both sides. By the 
time she finished, she had worked herself into such a state of emotion, 
that she was fairly weeping and wringing her hands. 

“ Madame, let us go!” she exclaimed. “Let us not stay here. He 
will come.—M’sieu will come—and he will take you and make you 
wretched. Madame, let us go!—Mon Dieu! let us go!” 

“Soyez tranquille!” said Mrs. Gordon, faintly. “We must bear 
what we must bear, my poor Babette. But you need not fear—he will 
not take us again. Go and order the carriage.” 
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“To leave here, madame ?” 
“ No—only to drive me into town. 
” 

Babette went, and, when she returned, she found her mistress dress- 
ing with trembling haste. “My bonnet, Babette,” she said; and, as 
Babette ran to seek the bonnet, which had not been used since *her 
mistress entered Morton House, two months before, she could not help 
wondering vaguely what this sudden movement meant. Whatever it 
was, Mrs. Gordon certainly looked more like herself than she had done 
in many a long day before. Her eyes were bright, her cheeks were 
flushed, and, as she tied the strings of her bonnet, and drew the long 
crape veil over her face, she felt with a strange, wild thrill, that stag- 
nation was over, and the breath of life and combat had come to her 
again. It made another woman of her. It gave her strength, and will, 
and purpose, that no one would have dreamed of her possessing as she 
lay languidly on her sofa, and watched one dull day after another go 
by. Before she entered the carriage, she had all the windows put up, 
and all the curtains put down. Then she bade the coachman drive to 
Mr. Warwick’s office in Tallahoma. * 

To Mr. Warwick’s office in Tallahoma the lumbering old carriage 
accordingly proceeded, rousing a good deal of interest in the quiet 
streets of the little village, and startling a group of loungers who were 
smoking their pipes in the bright sunshine outside Mr. Warwick’s 
door. The lawyer himself was not of the number. A man had called 
on business, and he had taken him into the office about ten minutes 
before the carriage appeared. His astonishment, therefore, was great 
when two or three men came tumbling into his door without any warn- 
ing, and all at once. “ Warwick, here’s the Morton carriage!” they 
cried, excitedly. “What the deuce does it mean? Can Mrs.—Mrs. 
Gordon be coming here to see you?” 

“The Morton carriage!” repeated Mr. Warwick, startled, despite 
himself. “I don’t know, I have no idea what it means,” he added. 
“ Are you sure it is coming here?” 

Before the others could reply, the carriage drew up before the curb- 
stone; and, the next moment, a half-grown negro boy appeared at the 
office door, cap in hand. 

“Mr. Warruck, mistiss says she would like fur to see you on pa’tic’- 
lar business, sir, if you is at leisure. If you ain’t, she say she will 
come back when you is.” 

“ Where is your mistress ?” asked Mr. Warwick. 

“In the carriage, sir.” 

“Tell her I will be there in a minute.” He turned to his client, 
who was listening with open eyes and mouth. “ Mr. Sloan, I am sure 
you will excuse me for deferring this business at present. Mrs. Gordon 
has come in from the country, and I can’t put her off. Just leave the 
deed, and I will look over it, and you can call to-morrow.” 

Mr. Sloan was burning with curiosity, but the lawyer’s quiet man- 
ner left him no room for appeal. He put down the deed, and made 
his exit, followed by the smokers. “ Warwick won’t want us, either,” 
they said, and filed off without waiting for a hint to that effect. No 
sooner was the coast clear, than Mr. Warwick, who certainly would 
not have hesitated to say that he did not want them, went out to the 
carriage and opened the door. 

“ How are you, Mrs. Gordon ?” he said, courteously, shaking hands 
with the black-draped and closely-veiled figure inside. “I am quite 
at leisure to attend to your commands. Will you come into my office, 
and let me hear what'I can do for you?” 

“Are they all gone?” inquired Mrs. Gordon, who had taken an 
observation through the carriage-window. “I wish to see you alone.” 

“They are all gone,” he answered, extending his hand again, to 


Don’t waste time, Babette— 


go 


assist her from the carriage. 


She descended rather feebly, as he observed, and, feeling the worse 
for her unusual exertion, leaned heavily on his arm as they crossed 
the pavement. When he caught a glimpse of her face, as she put her 
veil partially aside on entering the office, it looked so pale, that he 
was afraid she might be about to faint. He placed her in a chair 
beside the fire, closed the door, and went hastily to a side-table, where 
he poured out a glass of water, and brought it to her. “ Will you let 
me suggest that you are too much muffled up about the face ?” he said. 
“Permit me—” and he drew the masses of crape back, as she put the 
water to her lips fora moment. Seeing her countenance thus more 
distinctly, he was shocked by its appearance, and confirmed in his 
dread of a fainting-fit. He pulled a small table that was close by, to 
her elbow, and set the glass of water, which she now gave back to him, 








upon it. Then he crossed the room to one of several walnut bookcases 
that were ranged around the walls, opened a door that revealed to sight 
three shelves full of respectable-looking volumes bound in calf, while 
the fourth, and lowest, seemed to be doing duty as a sideboard. From 
among two or three decanters he selected one, also a wineglass, and 
returned to Mrs. Gordon’s side. 

“You look very pale, very ill, I may say,” he remarked; “ drink 
this wine. It will do you more good than water.” 

“Thank you,” she said, taking the wineglass which he had just 
filled. “You are very kind. Yes, I believe I need it.” 
She drank part of the wine, put the glass on the table, and turned 


to him. “Sit down,” she said, with a slight motion of her hand 
toward a seat opposite. “I shall not faint, and I have a great deal to 
say to you.” ' 


It was some time before she spoke. Whether it was the memory 
of the past—of the different manner in which they two had once 
known each other—or whether it was merely the all-absorbing thought 
of the threatening present, something overpowered her, and it was 
some time before she could collect herself sufficiently to break the 
silence. At last, with an effort, the first words came. 

“Mr. Warwick, for a reason that I will tell you presently, I stand 
in need of the advice of a lawyer. I have come to apply to you for 
that advice. But, even more than I need a lawyer, I need a friend, 
and the service that only a friend can render me. I venture, there- 
fore—you may think without any claim—to ask if you remember the 
old time sufficiently to care to render me this service ? ” 

“ Mrs. Gordon must surely have forgotten that she was once Pau- 
line Morton, before she could ask me such a question,” said the law- 
yer, flushing slightly. “ There are hereditary claims of friendship 
between us,” he went on, hastily, as he saw an answering flush rise 
to the pale face opposite him, “and there is, moreover, a particular 
claim. When I was a struggling boy, your father aided me in a 
manner I can never forget What I am to-day, I owe to his generous 
kindness. I will gladly do any thing in my power to serve his 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Gordon understood, as not many people would have done, 
the delicacy which made him speak thus—which made him allude 
not to herself, but to her father. Understanding it, she appreciated 
what she had only felt before, that this man could indeed be trusted, 
and that he spoke truly when he said that he would do “any thing” 
Instinctively she held out her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I felt sure that I might rely on you; 
but I am glad to hear you say that you will help me. Ah, it is a ter- 
rible thing to be a woman,” said she, looking at him with pathetic 
eyes. “If I were like you, I should not need help.” 

“ We all need it in some form or other,” answered he, 
us are so strong as to stand quite alone.” 

“ But it is only a woman who is entirely at the mercy of another; 
who may be crushed in a hundred different ways—each mere cruel, 
more bitter than death. Mr. Warwick, tell me—what power, short 
of murder, does not the law give a man over his wife?” 

“It gives him a great deal,” said Mr. Warwick, regarding her 
keenly, and reading the excitement written on her face. “ But what 
interest has this subject to you? A widow—” 

He was stopped by a gesture from her. Suddenly she extended 
her hand, and taking up the wine, drank it off. Then she put down 
the glass with a ringing sound, and, leaning forward, looked steadily 
into his eyes. 

“God forgive me!” she said—“ God forgive me that I am forced 
to say it, but He has not been kind enough to set me free. The first 
thing I have to tell you is that lam no widow. My husband”—the 
word nearly choked her—“ is living.” 

Mr. Warwick started, but the surprise was not nearly so much of 
a surprise as might perhaps be imagined. He had suspected some- 
thing like this before. It is hard to tell what slight circumstances 
first sowed the seeds of suspicion in his mind, but he had long felt an 
instinct that Mrs. Gordon’s seclusion and impenetrable reticence were 
not characteristic of a widow, but of a woman who had still something 
to fear, something to hide from. Then, no one knew the business of 
the Morton estate as he did, and he had not failed to make his own 
comments on the fact that, in taking possession of this estate, Mrs. 
Gordon had absolutely refused to go through any of the usual legal 
forms. There was no one to contest her claim, she said, ang so she 


to serve her. 


“None of 


quietly assumed her right of control without any sanction from the 
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law. Over this obstinacy, Mr. Shields shrugged his shoulders. “ It’s 
a woman’s notion of doing business, Mr. Warwick,” he said. But 
Mr. Warwick himself was of a different mind. He suspected how it 
was ; though the suspicion scarcely took definite form in his brain. 
He had other and more important things than Mrs. Gordon’s private 
affairs to consider; and notwithstanding the boyish sentiment for 
which his sister still gave him credit, Mrs. Gordon herself was no 
more to him than any old friend, liked sincerely—liked with a certain 
tenderness, perhaps, on account of the past—but making no part of 
his daily life. And so it was, that he felt very little surprise when 
she told him that she was not a widow—that her husband was 
living. 

“Do not blame me more than you can help,” she went on, as he 
did not speak. “Do you remember how proud I used to be in the 
old time? Well, that pride has not quite been crushed out of me. 
I could not bear to come back here and tell these people what bit- 
ter shipwreck had overtaken me! I could not bear to spread before 
them the history of—of such a life as mine!” 

“ Why did you come back at all?” said he, hardly knowing what 
else to say. 

“Because it was a place of refuge—and I had no other. Be- 
cause it was the one place in the world where he was least likely to 
come—least likely to think of searching for me. When the last aw- 
ful blow fell,” said she, growing fearfully white, “I looked round 
despairingly and wondered where I could go. Then, like a relief 
from Heaven came the thought of my father’s house. Here I could 
be safe, here I would be untroubled, here I might live and die unmo- 
lested by him. But I have only been at peace a little while. To- 
day Babette met an agent whom he has sent in search of me.” 

“ An agent?” 

“ An unscrupulous tool, whom he retains for uses of this Kind, 
named St. John. As soon as he conveys the information of my 
whereabouts, that man—my husband—will come here. It is not me 
he wants, it is Felix—but if he takes the child, he must take me 
too. What I wish to ask youis this”—she rose, and stood before 
him, with an eager yearning in her eyes—“‘ can he take him from me ? 
Does the law give him that power—here ?” 

The lawyer’s heart was touched with pity for her; but truth was 
uncompromising, and must be told. “If he ean prove that he is his 
father, it gives him that power anywhere.” 

The woman—the helpless creature to whom the law gave no 
power—sank down again into her chair, and covered her face with 
her hands. When she looked up at last, that face was tense and 
bloodless. 

“ Then I must ask that service of which I spoke a short time ago,” 
she said. “ Will you take my poor boy, and put him somewhere— 
away from me— where he will be in safety, and—and cannot be 
found ?” 

Mr. Warwick started, and, for a moment, looked more than sur- 
prised—in fact, he looked almost aghast. Here was a proposition 
indeed! that a lawyer who respected the law as the most sacred of 
earthly obligations, should be instrumental in evading it !—that a 
man who was full of the dominative opinions of his sex, should lend 
his aid to a scheme that removed a child from the just control of its 
father! Pauline Morton certainly stretched the cord of ancient 
friendship to its utmost tension, when she made such a demand of 
him. 

“ Mrs. Gordon,” he said, gravely, “‘ I would do any thing to serve 
you—any thing that was right; but I am not sure this would be 
right. A father always has a paramount claim to his child.” 

Instantly all the woman in her blazed out upon him. 

“A paramount claim, given by whom?” she demanded. “It is 
you men that make the laws that grind poor women to the earth—not 
God, not religion, not any thing that should be respected! It is you 
who tear the very hearts out of our breasts, and then talk of right 
and power to do so. Yes, you have a right—the right of the strong 
to trample the weak! You have a power—the power of the master 
over the slave! God knows there is no other. But I might have 
been sure a man would never help me against a man. Therefore, I 


shall do what must be done, myself—and only ask you not to betray 
” 

“Stop, Mrs. Gordon,” he said, as she rose and moved toward the 
door. “Stop a moment,” he added, following her. “You must not 
leave me like this. 


me. 


Remember that I have not refused to help you. 


I stated a general fact when I said that a father has a paramount 
claim to his child. It is certainly true, as a general fact; but in par- 
ticular cases, that claim is sometimes forfeited. If I am to serve you, 
I must do so with my eyes open—I must know whether the claim has 
been forfeited in this instance.” 

“T think I can convince you of that,” said she, faintly, as she sat 


down again. “I am not strong enough for such violent emotion,” she 
went on, panting slightly. ‘ Wait—wait a little, and I will tell you 
all.” 


“ Take your time,” he said, kindly. 

“Tf I do that, I should never speak at all,” she answered, hurriedly, 
“T must do it at once. You heard of my marriage some fifteen 
years ago, did you not?” 

“We heard of it vaguely. 
Lagrange, you know.” 

“T married a Captain Fraser, an English officer,” she went on, ap- 
parently unheeding his reply. “I was very much in love with him,” 
she said, with a trembling, scoynful smile; “‘ and he—well, he seemed 
to bein love with me. I was beautiful then, you know, and I had been 
very much admired. He was highly connected, and he was very hand- 
some—lI honestly believe that those were the only reasons I had for 
liking him. I thought myself able to judge of character, and rank 
and good looks dazzled me, as they might have dazzled any village 
school-girl: Well, I married him, and I.cannot tell you of the life! 
led afterward. Look at my faee. Every hour of it is written there! 
Captain Fraser left the army, and we lived on the Continent—there is 
not a city of Europe that is not full of bitter memories to me. After 
my mother died, the life grew worse. My husband was dissipated, and 
recklessly extravagant. My poor brother ’—her voice almost choked 
her—“ helped me as much as he could. It was my demands that 
went to impoverish the estate, and—and I hear that he has all the 
blame of it. As time went on, and matters grew worse, I would have 
separated from my husband, if it had not been for Felix. He, who 
was my youngest child, alone lived, and I could not leave him. It 
would have been better, perhaps, if I had done so, for””—she stopped 
here, and something like a ghastly horror came over her face—“for 
as matters grew no better, as ill-usage increased, my brother at last 
lost patience. He met us at Baden, where Fraser was at his worst, 
and—and there was a violent quarrel. I don’t know how it was—I 
have never heard any particulars—but he—my brother—was killed 
by that man whom the law calls my husband!” 

Aimost unconsciously, Mr. Warwick uttered an exclamation of 
horror, but white as was her face, parched as were her lips, she hur- 
ried on: 

“ The next day I was half mad, and I did not know where to turn; 
but on one thing I was determined—that was, never to see him again. 
He and this St. John had been obliged to leave Baden, but he sent 
me word to go to Scotland, where we had been living for some two 
or three years—I forgot to say that an uncle had died, and left him s 
large estate, with the condition that he assumed the name of Gordon. 
Instead of going to Scotland, I came to America. He knows how I 
always hated the country, and I was sure he would never look for me 


You kept up no communication with 


| here—besides he had hardly more than the vaguest idea of where 


Morton House was situated. I relied on all this, and I thought I might 
live here, and—and train Felix to be a gentleman. But you see how 
it has ended! I might have known I could not defy the cunning of 
these two. It is Felix they want—not me! If they take him, it will 
be to make him whet they are themselves. And sooner than see him 
that,” she cried out, passionately, “I could find the strength to kill 
him with my own hands!” 

Without a word, Warwick rose from his seat, and took two or 
three turns up and down the room—then suddenly came back and 
stood before her, looking at her worn, haggard face. “My God!” he 
said, “what you must have endured! And you went away from us 
for this ?” 

“ Yes, for this. Don’t—don’t speak of the old time. 
bear it now,” she cried out, suddenly. 

“No, I will not speak of it,” he answered, kindly. 
thinking—it seems hard that mistakes should sometimes be pul 
ished as bitterly as sins. Well, you were right. I will help you 
the very utmost of my power. As long as I can prevent it, the mam 
of whom you speak shall never obtain possession of your son.” 

“ But the law—” 
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“ Such a man as the one you deseribe is not likely to have recourse 
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to the law, in the first place—especially in a foreign land. But, if he 
did, the law could only assign the child to him; it could not find him 
for him. Get Felix ready for a journey, and I will arrange my plans, 
meanwhile, and will communicate with you to-morrow at latest. Do 
not be surprised or unprepared if I call for the child at a very early 
hour in the morning. That is, if there is need of haste in the mat- 
ter.” 

“Yes, yes—there is great need of haste—immediate haste. I do 
not know how near my husband may be. Probably he is in Amer- 
“This St. John cannot himself molest you ?” 

“ Not unless he were to entice Felix away. The child was always 
very fond of him—he might do that,” said she, suddenly rising, with 
, “T must return at once to Morton House. He 
Good Heavens! I don’t 


ica. 


terror in her eyes. 
told Babette that he was coming there. 
know what may happen while I am away.” 

Mr. Warwick did not attempt to detain her. He saw that it would 
be cruel to do so. Her fears were causeless, for Babette was fully 
alive to the danger, and St. Jchn could sooner have snatched Felix 
from the den of a lion than from Morton House, guarded by her, and 
garrisoned by a troop of servants; but all the same it would have 
been useless to reason with, and still more useless to detain, a woman 
whose nerves were strung to the pitch which Mrs. Gordon’s now 
were. He saw this, and opened the office-door. “I will see you to- 
morrow,” he said, and, as he said it, she uttered a sudden, half-stifled 
ery, and caught his arm— 

“There !—there !” she gasped, shrinking back into the room, and 
pointing eagerly across the street. 

His eyes followed the motion of her hand, and he saw a slender, 
well-dressed man sauntering along. ‘“ That is the man?” he asked, 
though the question was almost unnecessary. 

“Ttis St. John!” cried his companion, with a wild burst of tears. 
“It is the wretch whom I have not seen since—since—” 

He put her gently into a chair, and said in a quiet voice, the very 
tones of which were reassuring, “ Trust to me, and try and compose 
yourself. If you allow yourself to become unnerved in this manner, 
you will put yourself entirely at the mercy of this man, if, by any ac- 
cident, he succeeds in gaining admittanee to your presence. And the 
child—you must think of him. For his sake, endeavor to control 
yourself.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he turned and walked to the win- 
dow, and followed Mr. St. John’s retreating figure with his eyes, 
as far as it could be seen. It was a good thing that Mr. St. John 
was thinking deeply; or that keen glance might have made itself 
felt — not comfortably. Few men like to be scrutinized in that 
searching fashion; and this man especially had good reason for 
avoiding it. When he finally turned a corner, and was out of sight, 
Mr. Warwick went back to his companion. 

“ He is gone,” he said, gently. ‘Let me put you into the carriage 
now, Mrs. Gordon.” 

She extended her hand silently, and he conducted her out. After 
she was in the carriage, and the door had been closed, she leaned for- 
ward and spoke. “God bless you!” she said. That wasall; but the 
words, and the sound of the rich, sweet voice that had spoken them, 
lingered with him long after he went back into his office, and sat down 
to Mr. Sloan’s deed. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Cam COLLEGE, the oldest institution of learning in the 

city of New York, was founded about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. In 1746, the Legislature authorized two thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds to be raised by lottery toward the found- 
ing of a college, and in 1751 three thousand four hundred and forty- 
four pounds having been raised, that sum was vested in trustees, and 
in 1754 the college charter was granted. In 1753, the trustees elected 
Dr. Samued Johnson, of Stratford, Connecticut, the first president of 
King’s College, as the institution was then called. Soon after the in- 
corporation of the college, Trinity Church presented it with all the 
land between Barclay and Murray Streets, from Church Street to the 
North River. Upon this land the erection of a suitable college build- 
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ing was commenced, and on the 23d of August, 1756, the corner- 
stone was laid, and in May, 1760, the building was so far advanced 
that the officers and students began to lodge and mess there. The 
building which was then erected formed the central portion of the 
edifice in Park Place, occupied by Columbia College until 1857. 
Dr. Myles Cooper, who succeeded Dr. Johnson in 1763, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the situation at that early day: 

“The college is situated on a dry, gravelly soil about one hundred 
and fifty yards from the banks of the Hudson, which it overlooks ; 
commanding, from the eminence on which it stands, a most extensive 
and beautiful prospect of the opposite shore and country of New 
Jersey, the city and island of New York, Long Island, Staten Island, 
New York Bay and its islands, the Narrows forming the mouth of the 
harbor, ete., and being wholly unencumbered by any adjacent build- 
ings, and admitting the purest circulation of air from the river and 
every other quarter, has the benefit of as agreeable and healthy situa- 
tion as can possibly be conceived.” 

The building had a cupola surmounted by an iron crown, in honor 
of King George II., after whom the college was named. This crown 
was, at the time of the Revolution, sawed off and placed in the college 
library, where it is still preserved. We give an illustration which rep- 
resents King’s College as it stood just before the Revolution. It is 
copied from an old engraving in the college library. In those days 
the discipline was very strict, and great attention was paid to all 
points of etiquette. Among the old statutes we find the following : 
“Tf any student shall pass a professor without lifting his hat, he shall 
be fined two shillings.” 

The college remained unchanged until the time of the Revolution- 
ary War, when its exercises were necessarily suspended. The presi- 
dent, Dr. Cooper, was a Tory, and distinguished himself in many of 
the political contests of the day. Among his opponents was Alexan- 
der Hamilton, whom Columbia is proud to reckon among her alumni, 
though, owing to the troublous times in which he entered her walls, 
he was not enabled to complete his academic course. Dr. Cooper, hav- 
ing become very obnoxious on account of his political principles, was 
obliged to leave this country and flee to England, and the Rev. Benja- 
min Moore, afterward Bishop of New York, succeeded him as tempo- 
rary president. But this office in a few months was rendered a sine- 
cure in consequence of the college being converted, in May, 1776, into 
a military hospital. Most of the apparatus and books disappeared, 
but some seven hundred volumes, after having for many years been 
considered as lost with the rest, were found in a room leading off from 
one of the galleries of St. Paul’s Chapel. The college library con- 
tained at the time of this dispersion many ‘valuable works. All the 
governors of the province had made donations to it. And these, to- 
gether with the gifts of Dr. Bristowe and the Earl of Bute, and a 
copy of each of the books issued from the University Press at Ox- 
ford, had laid the foundations of a very fine and extensive library. 

After the close of the war, an act was passed, in 1784, changing 
the corporate name of the college, and placing the institution under 
the control of a body of officers styled the Regents of the University 
Governor Clinton, as governor of the State, became, ez officio, the first 
chancellor. De Witt Clinton, afterward so celebrated in the history 
of this State as the projector of its great system of canals, was the 
first student of the new university. But the plan of a university not 
being successful, three years afterward the college was restored to its 
original condition, the name, however, being changed from King’s to 
Columbia. The Board of Regents was continued, but after this time 
they had general supervision of all the educational institutions of the 
State. Dr. William Samuel Johnson, a son of the first president, was, 
by a singular coincidence, made the first president of the college under 
its amended charter. Dr. Johnson was succeeded in 1801 by Dr. 
Wharton, who, after a few months, resigned the position, and Bishop 
Benjamin Moore was appointed president. He had been the tempo- 
rary president through the war. Under his charge the building was 
altered somewhat and enlarged. Mr. Harris succeeded him in 1811. 
During his presidency, in 1816, the grant of the botanical garden of 
the late Dr. Hosack was made to the college, with the condition that 
it should be removed there within twelve years. But, some five years 
afterward, this condition was rescinded. This piece of ground con- 
sisted of about twenty acres, situated between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues and Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Streets. It was laid out by 


the late Dr. David Hosack, and called the Elgin Botanic Garden. 
Here were gathered plants from all parts of the world, either exposed 
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to their native elements, or protected in suitable conservatories. It 
was the only collection of the kind in the country, and consequently 
excited a very great interest among scientific men. Here Dr. Hosack, 
as Professor of Botany in Columbia College, delivered his lectures. 
The doctor was a very genial as well as a very learned man, and it 
was always his custom to terminate his course with a strawberry festi- 
val, saying: “‘ We are practical, as well as theoretical, the fragaria is 
a most appropriate element ; Linnzus cured his gout and protracted 
his life by strawberries.” Dr. Hosack, after he was obliged to dis- 
continue this garden, gave it to the State, by which, as we have al- 
ready related, it was presented to the college. It now forms by far 
the most valuable portion of their property, and for the most part is 
» already covered with magnificent mansions. What was then three 
miles out of town, and worth only two hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre, is now almost in the heart of the city, and worth millions. In 
Dr. Harris’s presidency the buildings were very much altered, two 
wings for professors’ houses were erected, and a new library and 
chapel. Soon after Dr. Harris’s resignation, which occurred in 1829, 
that learned jurist, the Hon. William A. Duer, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. During his administration, many important changes were 


made in the course of study, and a new course was established, open 
to all who chose to attend, called the Scientific and Literary. Dr. 
Duer retained this position for about thirteen years, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. N. F. Moore, who, in turn, in 1849, was succeeded by 
the late Charles King. Soon after his election, the trustees began to 
consider seriously what should be done with their Botanic-Garden 
property. Though it had now grown to be quite valuable, it had not 
hitherto been made available, and had been a burden instead of a 
source of income to the college. It was finally decided to lease it, 
and it was soon after broken up into lots. This action gave a new 
impulse to the subject of removal, which had been long talked of, and 
was soon after rendered necessary by the proposed extension of Park 
Place through the college grounds. A number of sites were con- 
sidered, but finally that now occupied by the college, on Forty-ninth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, was selected as being at once accessible 
and somewhat retired. The buildings were those formerly used by 
the State Institution for Deaf Mutes. They are not very handsome, 
but they are substantial, and on the whole well adapted for the pur- 
pose. Since then two other buildings have been erected, one for a 
laboratory for the newly-established School of Mines, and the other 
® house for the president. After the removal of the college to the 


new site, the trustees attempted to carry out the plan of a post-gradu- 
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ate course, but the project, though it met with the general approba- 
tion of the learned and scientific men of the city, never seemed to be 
received with the same favor by the general public. The lectures 
were very poorly attended, so that, after a few months, the trustees 
were eompelled to discontinue them. Marsh’s lectures on the Eng- 
lish language, which are now published in book form, were originally 
delivered in this course. 

In 1858 a law department was created, under the name of Colum. 
bia Law School, and a building was procured for it in Lafayette Place, 
opposite the Astor Library. This school has been unusually success. 
ful ; after an existence of only twelve years, it has upon its rolls nearly 
twice as many students as the Harvard Law School. Here, besides the 
ordinary courses of lectures, occasional courses are delivered on special 
subjects by some of the first jurists of the country. It already has 
a fine library, including the entire collection of the late Chancellor 
Kent, with many other valuable works, 

Two years later an arrangement was entered into by which the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons became the Medical Department 
of Columbia College. At the time of the establishment of this in- 
stitution, forty-seven years before, the then medical school of the col- 





lege was discontinued, and the two were merged into one, so that 
there seemed to be a peculiar appropriateness in the reunion. The 
fame of this institution is too well known to need any mention here. 
It has for many years ranked as unquestionably the first medical col- 
lege of the country, and the estimation in which it is held by the pro- 
fession may be shown by the single fact that, among its students, are 
as many as forty who have already received their degree at other 
places. This school is also situated at a distance from the college 
buildings, and is at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. 

The third school of the college, called the School of Mines, was 
formally inaugurated in 1863. Some little time before this, Professor 
Joy had formed a School of Chemistry, and this eventually became 
the nucleus of the School of Mines. This school has also been 4 
great success. In it full instruction is given in all the branches re- 
quired to make a perfect scientific as well as practical mining el- 
gineer. Large and extensive laboratories are attached to the school, 
and particular attention is given to the subject of analytical chemistry. 
Each course of lectures is complete in itself, and students may attend 
any one course without being required to attend any others; but only 
those who attend the whole obtain their degree. It is contemplated 
to establish very soon in connection with this a School of Civil Ea- 
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gineering. This could very easily be done by the appointment of one 
or two additional professors, as much of the ground new travelled over 
The faculty of this school now num- 


is common to the two subjects. 
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ber fifteen professors and assistants, forming the largest and most 
complete scientific faculty in the country. The buildings are within 
the college grounds, and, though not remarkable for elegance, contain 
a great deal of room, and seem to answer their purposes very well. 
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In the upper story of the building, on Fiftieth Street, is the Museum 
of the School of Mines. This, considering the short time it has been 
established, is a fine collection. It consists chiefly of specimens 


of different minerals, and is constantly receiving accessions from all 
parts of the world. Adjoining the Museum, in the building on Fourth 
Avenue, is the paleontological collection of Dr. John S. Newberry. 


AS IT WAS IN 1840. 


This remarkable collection, whose value is estimated at over forty 
thousand dollars, is considered by scientific men to be one of the 
most complete geological museums in the world. 


Passing from the buildings of the School of Mines, we first come 
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to the college library and chapel. These are both located in the same 
building, the chapel being in the first story, and the library in the 
second. The chapel is very plain. Benches are arranged along the 
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walls for the students, and the professors sit upon 4 raised platform 
in the front; the chaplain occupies a small pulpit against the wall, 
and before this is the president’s chair, which is the same chair in 
which Franklin presided at the meetings of the Institute in Philadel- 
phia. Over the chapel is the library, which, though it is not very 
large, is a choice collection of books. Upon the shelves are many 
rare and valuable works, and, hanging upon the walls, are portraits 
of the old college presidents and many of the more distinguished 
professors. 

Leaving the library, and turning to the right, we come to the main 
college building, in which are situated all the lecture-rooms. Ascend- 
ing the staircase on the side of the building toward the library, the 
first room we come to was occupied by the late Professor Anthon. 
The walls of the room are hung with portraits of eminent Greek 
scholars, such as Porson, Hermann, and others of like character. The 
doctor was an able and indefatigable instructor, and, though some- 
what strict, always endeared himself to his pupils. Dr. Short, the 
Professor of Latin, now occupies the room. 

The next room is the president’s. On the same floor are three 
other lecture-rooms, but, as they have no particular associations con- 
nected with them, we will pass them by, and ascend the stairs. Here, 
at one end of the hall, are the rooms of the Professors of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, and at the other those of the Professors of Greek and 
German. Ascending still higher, we come to the lecture-room of the 
Department of Chemistry. This is somewhat larger than those which we 
have seen hitherto. The seats rise one above the other, and the room 
is provided with galleries. All the instruction in this department is 
given by lectures, illustrated by suitable experiments. On this floor 
are also the rooms of Dr. Torrey. These contain his immense her- 
barium, a magnificent collection, which is equalled in size by only one 
or two in the country. This is the collection from which “ The Flora 
of America” was compiled. Here Dr. Torrey delivers lectures on 
botany to those of the senior class who choose to attend them. 

The only remaining lecture-room is that of the Professor of Phys- 
ics. This is by far the finest room in the building. It is lighted by 
windows in the front and rear, and by a dome in the centre of the 
ceiling. All the instruction here is also by lectures. The apparatus 
is contained in glass cases, arranged around two sides of the room and 
the galleries. It is very extensive and very fine, particularly the in- 
struments for polarizing light. Here is the largest Nichol’s prism 
which has yet been constructed, the first Holtz’s induction-machine 
which was ever brought to this country, and many other rare and 
curious instruments. 

We have now completed our survey of the college-buildings, and 
will conclude with a few words about the government and internal 
direction of the institution. 

The college is under the direction of a Board of twenty-four Trus- 
tees, of which the Hon. Hamilton Fish, our present Secretary of State, 
is the chairman. Four of these are ex-officio members, the rector of 
Trinity Church, the senior minister of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
the senior minister of the Presbyterian Church, and the president of 
the college. 

The branch schools are managed by a committee of the trustees, 
with associate members, except the School of Medicine, which has 
trustees of its own. The whole faculty of the college consists of the 
president, with seventy-two professors and assistants, of which twenty 
belong to the School of Letters, or the college proper, and the remain- 
ing fifty-two to the associate schools. 

The present president is the Rev. Dr. Barnard, who succeeded Dr. 
King in 1864. He was for many years Chancellor of the University 
of Mississippi. It was under his direction that the great telescope in 
the Dearborn Observatory of Chicago was constructed. It was made 
by Alvan Clark, and was designed originally for the University of Mis- 
sissippi, but, on the temporary suspension of that institution, it was 
sold to the Dearborn Observatory. Dr. Barnard is a man of great 
scientific attainments. Among the faculty also are many distinguished 
names; as, Dr. Drisler, the editor of the well-known Greek lexicon of 
Liddell and Scott; Professor Peck, formerly of West Point, and author 
of many mathematical works ; Dr. Short, formerly president of Kenyon 
College; Professor Rood, who has made many discoveries in Natural 
Science, especially in relation to the electric spark; Professors Day 
and Chandler, both well-known chemists; Dr. Willard Parker, the 
eminent surgeon, and many others. 


Wittiam B. Hooper. 
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HERE are once-beloved faces 
We gaze on no more, 
As we stand in the places 
That knew them of yore; 
Death came not upon them, 
Their smiles still are bright, 
But strangers have won them 
And live in their light. 
Yet age has its wrinkles, 
And life has its cares; 
And each passing year sprinkles 
A few silver hairs: 
They must watch the cheek shrivel, 
And greet the gray hair ; 
But to us ’tis unchanging— 
For us ever fair. 


There are ties that must bind us 
Though severed for aye ; 
There are sear leaves that mind us 
Of love’s summer day ; 
There are hopes that still flatter 
When Hope long has fled, 
Like the flowers that we scatter 
With tears o’er the dead, 
But dearer, though broken, 
Such ties may become, 
More sweet than if spoken 
Our dead hopes and dumb, 
Than the triumph and gloom 
Of a fatal success 
Which turns into curses 
The things that should bless. 


Rossiter JOHNSON, 
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ae is no capital which has so often provoked and undergone 

attack. The first mention of Paris in history records an invest- 
ment. Fifty years before Christ, it was the stronghold of the Gauls, 
Labienus, the most able of Czsar’s generals, in that year marched an 
army against the rebellious place, and, after crossing the Seine, forced 
the insurgents to evacuate it. Before retreating, Vercingetorix, the 
chief of the Gauls, burned what there was of a city. But the site was 
too eligible not to invite the building of a new town. Like Berlin, 
Paris originally was confined to an island formed by a river, and sur- 
rounded by inaccessible swamps. No sooner had the Germans con- 
quered France, than Chlodwig, the leader of the invading tribe, recon- 
structed ancient Lutetia, and made it the centre of the new empire. Dur- 
ing the time his descendants held sway in France, it remained their prin- 
cipal fortress. When their authority began to decline, the defence cf 
Paris against a foreign enemy gave such prestige to one of their gener- 
als as to enable him to usurp the throne of the decaying dynasty. Be- 
fore this, however, Charles le Gros, a degenerate scion of Charlemagne, 
had found himself attacked at Paris by the Normans. A helpless im- 
becile, he had.no choice but to make his peace with the predatory 
bands, no matter at what cost. On the occasion of a second raid, how- 
ever, Paris gallantly held out for a whole year, under the command of 
Count Otto, one of the king’s nobles. So great was the renown Otto 
acquired by this feat of arms, that, on Charles’s death, in 888, the 
Frankish nobility elected him their king. A nephew of this Otto was 
Hugh Capet, the ancestor of the Bourbons. 

_ In the mean, time, the German conquerors of France, comparatively 
few in number, had become absorbed by the subject nationality, and 
every now and then had a brush with the old country whence they had 
proceeded. In 978, when the German Emperor, Otto II., was celebrat- 
ing the Festival of St. John, at Aix-la-Chapelle, he was surprised by 
King Lothaire, of France, at the head of an army of thirty thousand 





men. The German Emperor returned the compliment, and, having 
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crossed the frontier on the Ist day of October, marched straight upon 
Paris, overcoming all resistance in his way. Before winter set in he 
stood at the foot of Montmartre, and invested the city. Very much 
like the Moltke of our day, he had to detail a portion of his army to 
ward off the hosts attempting the rescue of the beleaguered place ; but, 
unlike the result in the present instance, he was obliged to withdraw 
without effecting his object. Winter and disease decimating his troops, 
he eventually returned the way by which he came. There is an old 
story that, before leaving, the Germans assembled on Montmartre and 
sang a Ze Deum with so vast an energy of lungs, that all Paris reéchoed 
the sound. Why they should have offered up their thanks in this bois- 
terous manner, when foiled in their efforts, is a riddle unsolved to this 
day. 

The strength of the place having thus been proved by experience, 
King Philip Augustus, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, ex- 
tended its fortifications, adding several hundred -towers to the walls. 
King Charles V., in the latter part of the fourteenth century, sur- 
rounded the new suburbs with a fresh enceinte, built a citadel called 
the Bastille, and constructed a fort on the isle of St. Louis. Notwith- 
standing these new defences, the English took Paris, after the battle 
of Agincourt, in 1420. The Maid of Orleans, attempting to recapture 
Paris, 1429, was repulsed by the English, who, however, seven years 
later, were obliged to march out, owing to the gallantry of Dunois, le 
Batard Royal. 

King Henry IV. was the next to assail the devoted capital. As he 
was a Protestant, it would not recognize his authority. Having de- 
feated the Catholic League at Ivry, March 17, 1590, he approached 
Paris in forced marches, and, occupying Corbeil, Lagny, and Creil, cut 
off provisions, then chiefly received by the river. He next planted his 
guns on Montmartre, and, from this dominant position, left the Parisi- 
ans—his naughty children, as he jokingly called them—to choose be- 
tween bread and bombs. Not less obstinate then than they are now, 
fifteen thousand of the inhabitants died of hunger before the town 
opened negotiations with the king. Just in the nick of time, however, 
the Spaniards, who assisted the Catholic League, sent General Farnese 
with a large army from Belgium to the rescue. Henry was compelled 
to raise the siege, and only entered Paris four years later, when he 
had embraced Roman Catholicism, and then he was welcomed with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

France now rapidly increasing in power, Paris remained more than 
two hundred years unvisited by an invading army. In the reign of 
Louis XIV., the mere idea of the foreigner venturing into the heart of 
France had come to appear so preposterous as to lead to the razing of 
the old fortifications. Louis XV. in 1726 again encircled the city with 
a wall, which, however, was not intended to serve a military purpose. 
As an open town, Paris underwent the storms of the Revolution. 
When, in 1814, the allied armies arrived in front of it to avenge the 
deeds of Napoleon I., a few redoubts, hastily thrown up, were all the 
impediments in their way. Twenty-five thousand regulars, under Mar- 
mont and Mortier, and fifteen thousand National Guards, with one 
hundred and fifty guns, held the place for a day against forty thousand 
Prussians and Russians. When Montmartre had been taken by storm, 


and the Cossacks and Uhlans were swarming in La Chapelle and La 


Villette, the proud capital surrendered. On March 31st, Frederick Wil- 
liam III. of Prussia, the father of William I, of the present day, and 
Alexander I. of Russia, made their entry into the city. 

The following year witnessed the repetition of the feat. On July 2, 
1815, the Prussians, under Blucher, took Montrouge and Issy by storm, 
while Wellington forced his way into the northern and eastern suburbs. 
On the 7th of July the English and Prussian Guards once more trod 
the Boulevards. 

Such is a brief summary of the history of successive sieges of Paris 
before the memorable investment of the year 1870. 





WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY FENN. 


PECULIARITY of Western North Carolina is the union of a 

rich soil with a healthful climate. This is due to topographi- 

cal and geological causes. Let any one take a map and examine this 
extreme western part of North Carolina. It will be found that near 
Christiansburg, in Virginia, a spur of the Blue Ridge strikes off to the 
Southwest. This spur forms the western boundary of North Caro- 








lina, dividing that State from Tennessee. The range is there called 
the Unaka or Smoky Mountains. The Blue Ridge proper continues 
on its southward course until it strikes the South Carolina line; there 
it turns almost directly westward, and meets the other range. The 
section of country between these two ranges of mountains has a sort 
of egg-shape—flattened a little on one side of the broad end. Across 
this section, and generally at right angles to the main ridge, run 
other ranges of mountains, between which are found streams of crys- 
tal water, with numerous beautiful and sublime cascades, caiions 
almost as grand and far less known than those of the Sierra Nevada, 
fertile valleys, and flourishing villages. These streams all rise in or 
near the Blue Ridge, and flow through the Unaka Mountains. The 
lowest point of the Blue Ridge is about two thousand eight hundred 
feet above the sea-level, while the highest is about six thousand; 
in the intermediate land the lowest land surface is about fifteen 
hundred, and the highest six thousand seven hundred and eleven feet 
above the sea-level. 

Hence we have here a character of valley protected on all sides 
by-mountains. The tops of the highest of these mountains are cov- 
ered with balsam-trees, which extend down the sides to a certain 
limit. The geographical centre of this region is near the town of Ashe- 
ville; and Nature has also made it the topographical centre, as the 
streams and mountains of a large portion of this region converge at 
that place. In latitude it is about thirty-five degrees, in longitude 
about eighty-two. The town is located on a hill above the French 
Broad River, and is, at its highest point, two thousand two hundred 
and twelve feet above the sea-level. Thus located its mean of sum- 
mer temperature in 1870, by data gathered from the meteorological 
reports of the Government Agricultural Department, was less than 
that of Oswego, New York, eight degrees farther north ; while on the 
same parallel two hundred and fifty miles east, the mean was twelve 
degrees higher. 

In summer the winds prevail from the southern points of the com- 
pass; they come to Asheville cooled by passage over the high moun- 
tains, and slightly tinctured with the balsamic odors gathered there- 
from. In winter, as they come from the northern points, their force is 
broken by the mountains on that side, and in descending to the valley 
meet the milder temperature there generated. Then, in the spring, 
that trying time for consumptives, these winds are the more specially 
laden with the soothing balsam odor from the bursting buds and 
“blisters ;” indistinguishable it may be, but it has its influence in 
giving that astonishing property to these winds, so often noted by 
sufferers, of being pleasant rather than irritating. Standing in the 
town of Asheville, one may look far west and see the black tops of 
the Balsam Mountains; north, the still higher peaks of the Roan and 
its kindred range; while east and north the towering peak of Mount. 
Mitchell and its seven brothers ‘give thousands of acres of surface: 
to the balsam-tree—forming thus a perfect cordon of this growth. 

We have stated that the soil of this region is singularly fertile. 
This is due in the valleys to the wash from the mountains, but many 
of the mountains of this interior basin present the strange anomaly 
of being fertile to their very tops. It isa singular fact respecting 
this country that the sharp-peaked mountains are all poor land, while 
those which are rounded, and come up rather rolling and gently, are 
almost invariably rich. There are no lakes in this region, and yet, 
from the peculiar formation of certain sections, it would seem that 
there once had been. The soil is generally a decomposition of gran- 
ite, gneiss, and limestone. Itis rich in potash, and contains undis- 
solved particles of mica ; its color is dark, and to the touch has a soapy 
feel. The tree growth is chestnut, oaks, hickory, black and white 
walnuts, cucumber-tree, ash, linden, and sugar-maple. Dr. Curtis, a 
distinguished geologist, once said that he found every shrub and 
flower near Niagara Falls duplicated in Buncombe County, North 
Carolina. 

It has been but a few years since this region was in the possession 
of the Cherokee Indians, and even yet a respectable remnant of the 
tribe reside seventy miles west of Asheville. As may be well inferred, 
much of this land is yet in its native wildness. It is cheap in price, in- 
viting the sturdy settler by its fertile soil and luxuriant tree-growth, 
while the elastic and invigorating climate offers extraordinary induce- 
ments to the invalid. We have presented in the Journat, at different 
times, various illustrations of this beautiful and yet little known region. 
The view of the French Broad River, given in this number, will for 
the present close our series of North Carolina scenes. 
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PICTURESQUE AMERICA.-ON THE FRENCH BROAD, NORTH CAROLINA. 

















THE RETREAT. 








Here let us couch in fern, 
And gaze adown the forest’s dim arcade, 
Where little patches of bright sunlight burn, 
Companioned of deep shade. 


Hark! in the oak o’erhead 
The cry of the young ravens, hunger-vexed ; 
See, too, faint-scented lilies, richly fed, 

Hint at the sweet old text. 


How hushed the spot and still, 
Save for a rustling squirrel frolicsome, 
Or from a bird’s heart leaps a silver trill, 
Too happy to be dumb! 


How the green lizards glide 
Where, on that broken bank, the sunbeams 
sleep ! 
What beetles, by gemmed corselets glorified, 
Among the grasses creep! 


Note in yon patch of blue, 
Far overhead the lacing boughs among— 
His wings a bell, ringed where the light comes 
through— 
A hawk at hover hung! 


Hush! not a stir—no word! 
Here come the rabbits flitting through the 
bent ; 
And, quick! a rail—see there! Ah, timid 
bird, 
The grass nods where it went! 


And lo, the forest-king 
Down yonder avenue, with wide-branched 
brow, 
Treads proudly! No alarms the breezes bring 
To seare his big heart now! 


Dragon-flies dart and poise 
Above the pool that sleeps beneath the reeds ; 
All Nature’s creatures drink that fount of joys, 
Which from mere life proceeds. 


How it all teems with life! 
See here, this earth I scoop up in my hand, 
With little busy workers how tis rife, 
Whose lives by days are spanned ! 


Drops from the mighty sea— 
The Far Existence—whence is drawn the 
Store, 
That swells the full-pulsed veins of you and 
me— 
The same, nor less nor more. 


THE RETREAT. 






Sharing His breath, you mark, 

With us at the Creation’s dawning dim: 

What is man’s right to quench the tiniest spark 
That took its light from Him ? 


Come, friend, thank God with me 
That we can lie within this woodland still, 


And watch His works, how manifold they be— 
With no desire to kill! 
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THE MAGIC WAND. 





“* Without water no life.”—-O’Kxra. 


HE words of the old naturalist are no exaggeration—where there 
is no water there is no life. It fills the veins of our great 
mother, Nature, and there is no plant and no living being that can ex- 
ist a moment without the needful supply. More than two-thirds of 
man’s structure, fearfully and wonderfully made, consists of water ; 
and, if a vegetable star-jelly, or a medusa, be dried, there remains 
barely enough to attest its former existence. Mosses and alge, 
with the great host of infusoria, suspend their existence when water 
is no more at hand, and, with the first tiny rain-drop, they revive 
and resume their joyous existence. 

Hence the universal worship of the b t and its 
all-importance in every myth and every faith. All things, taught 
Thales of Miletus, have been born of water; and the spirit of the Al- 
mighty “‘ moved upon the face of the waters.” The gods of India are 
floating meditatively upon the leaves of gigantic water-roses, and the 
goddess of beauty arose in matchless perfection from the waves of the 
ocean. Even the Church sanctifies the pure element as the emblem of 
spiritual regeneration. 

It is not strange, therefore, that from time immemorial pure 
water should have been sought for with eagerness, and that, hence, 
springs were worshipped and honored far above lakes or rivers. 
There was no sacred fane known to the ancients, which lacked the 
symbolic spring by its side, and, even where the pure fountain arose in 
capricious wilfulness from the briny deep, the precious gift was duly 
appreciated. The ruins of a temple built over such a spring bub- 
bling up from the Mediterranean, still are seen near Corinth, and 
midway in the Rhine stands to this daya Roman structure protect- 
ing a similar spring. The river-god ever dwelt at the place where 
it gushed forth from the bosom of the earth, and thence it poured 
down its rich blessings, making all the lands it touched with its life- 
giving waters to bloom and bear in abundance. Dragons and sa- 
cred serpents watched over the purity of favored springs that brought 
health and life to suffering men, and the “still waters” of German 
races, drawn secretly at Easter and Christmas for mysterious pur- 
poses, were ever obtained from springs alone. No wonder, then, that 
a great poet should have loved to dwell by the side of that most fa- 
mous of all springs, which, born far beneath the mountain-side, bursts 
forth all of a sudden into a cascade, and, filling a vast basin with 
its stormy flood, foams at once a mighty stream into the rich plain 
beneath. 

Great is the love of the favored children of our earth, to whom 
water is given in abundance; but grbater far the gratitude of those 
who, in the midst of Nature’s richest gifts, in the tropics or sur- 
rounded by fearful deserts, are left for months without the refreshing 
element. Who can describe the delight with which, in equatorial 
lands, the first drops of the early rains are hailed by men, who have 
for months been compelled to live upon the repulsive water of pools 
and morasses? And what can equal the almost delirious joy with 
which the wanderer in the Sahara, after days of cruel suffering, rushes 
up to the precious spring and cools the parched, shrivelled palate with 
the ineffably sweet, cool fluid? Well says the Arab in his’ proverb, 
therefore: “ All the treasures of the earth are not equal to a drop of 
water!” ’ 

Fortunately, lands without water are rare on this beautiful earth, 
and, even where apparently the want is greatest, help is easy'and ready 
at hand. “ There is an ocean beneath our féet,” had the Touariks of 
Africa said with instinctive truth for many a generation ; and no sooner 


i t ], 





had the French in Algeria reached the Sahara, than they began sink- | 


ing artesian wells, and the desert now literally blooms forth as the 
rose. The Great American Desert on our maps will})in like man- 
ner, soon become a misnomer, as by similar means water is brought to 
light everywhere, and rich crops are raised where a few years ago 
sterile plains and alum-fields spoke of nothing but solitude and star- 
vation. 

But even more favored regions are rarely content with Nature's 
supply, and long fora greater abundance of the precious elements. In 
days of old, when science was but an infant, and instinct had to take 
the place of knowledge, the gods alone were deemed powerful enough 
to allure the hidden spring from its dark home to the bright light 
above. But why in all cases gods and men alike should have accom- 





plished the miracle by the aid of a rod has never yet been ascertained. 
Yet such is the fact, from the days of ancient Greece to our own, 
When new-born Zeus had no water for his first bath, Rhea struck 
the Arcadian Mountain with her staff, and an ample spring burst 
forth at her commands. At another time Bacchus knocks his thyr- 
sus against the earth, and water gushes out at once; Poseidon, to 
gratify the fair daughter of Danaos, whom he loved tenderly, hurled 
his trident down, and the triple Lernean spring refreshed the parched 
lands of Argos. In Eastern Persia the great Jenyeed cleft the earth 
with his golden sword to conjure up a living spring; and Balder, the 
white god of Scandinavia, saved in the same manner his despairing 
army from a miserable death by calling forth a spring during the very 
heat of the battle. 

Godlike heroes and priests, favored with powers from on high, 
repeated these miracles. Moses struck the rocky sides of Sinai with 
his rod and “ water came out of it;” and the Catholic Church has nu- 
merous legends of like character, from the well even now seen in the 
ruins of the Mamertine prison, which furnished St. Peter miraculous. 
ly the water for the baptism of his keeper and his companions, to 
the Spanish saint of a few years ago, who pushed a branch of a tree 
into the parched ground, and saw living waters gush forth from the 
hole. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that, from of old, men must have 
known how to discover hidden waters. Moses, no doubt, learned the 
art with all the wisdom of the Egyptians which he acquired; and 
from the same source the Greeks. obtained it, for Danaos, who opened 
fifty springs in thirsty Argos, and was hence called the Giver of Water, 
came from Egypt. But, of all nations on earth, the Etruscans were 
beyond comparison the masters of this mysterious art. They had 
special spring-finders (aquilegi) who enjoyed many privileges and were 
highly esteemed ; the few references made by ancient writers to their 
manner of proceeding seem to indicate that they possessed a sur- 
- prising knowledge of geology, and hid under mystic forms a truly 
scientific method. Their art, however, was early lost, and already in 
the days of Cassiodorus African masters were sent for, to find springs 
in the suburbs of Rome; but they judged only, as our Indians do to 
this day, from the appearance of the surface, the abundance of cer- 
tain plants, the absence of dew, or the early melting of snow 

About a thousand years ago, however, the rod, as a magic wand, 
began once more to play a prominent part in the search after water. 
It was commonly a forked branch, cut with certain solemn ceremo- 
nies from a hazel-bush ; the two ends were seized by the hands of the 
gifted owner, holding the rod on a level with the ground, as high as 
the breast, and wherever precious metals or pure water were hidden 
undetground, there the rod would bend and twist, and, if resisted, 
even break off short. From the fourteenth century to our own this 
divining-rod has enjoyed the reputation of being a sure means 
of ‘discovering water, and there is no denying that large num- 
bers of men, in all countries of the earth, who have used the rod, 
have found springs where they were before neither known nor sus- 
pected. The question, however, remains open whether their physical 
organization was not such as to enable them to accomplish the same 
end without the rod. For it is certain that now and then men are 
peculiarly endowed by Nature with a power to feel the presence of 
water. Bleton, a native of Dauphiné, and asimple shepherd, noticed 
that he always felt sick when seated upon a large stone, and even when 
coming near it. The stone was moved to another place, and, behold, the 
attatk ceased, but returned as soon as he approached tke place where 
it had been lying. Some sourciers, as the men of the rod are called in 
Southern France, heard of it, dug there, and discovered a powerful 
spring. Thereupon Bleton travelled through his native province and 
the adjoining regions in search of water; whenever he came near & 
subterranean supply, he felt an oppression near the heart, which was 
| followed by violent tremblings; his legs shook, his hands sunk down 
helpless, the pulse slackened, and frequently he fainted away. Nev- 
ertheless he employed the divining-rod, and during his lifetime even 
the great masters of science, who took a deep interest in bis case, 
were doubtful as to the power of the magic wand. 

A far more remarkable case, however, which forever ended the 
prestige of the divining-rod, was that of Paramelle, a French priest 
of Southern France, who added to a peculiar natural gift profound 
study and extensive research. His fame soon spread far and near, 
the government prevailed upon him to abandon his sacred office and 
to become a national benefactor. For more than thirty years this re 
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markable man travelled through France, Belgium, and Germany, re- 
ceived everywhere with enthusiasm, and now looked upon by the igno- 
rant with awe as a magician, and now worshipped by the superstitious 
as a saint. He went on horseback, dressed in the simple garb of 
his profession, examining the soil, studying the landscape, and then, 
with unerring accuracy, pointing out the place where springs, water- 
courses, and subterranean lakes, would be found. Over ten thousand 
springs were thus opened, furnishing suffering provinces an ample 
supply, and bestowing rich blessings upon a great kingdom. 

While the simple, benevolent priest never used the rod nor ac- 
cepted a reward, we learn that in our enlightened country the magic 
wand and its mysticisms are coming to honor once more. Of the ten 
or twelve thousand oil-wells bored in Pennsylvania, we are told that 
one thousand at least were located by diviners with a divining-rod, or 
with a pendulum made of a deerskin bag enclosing a ball of musk, or 
by spiritualists falling into trances and executing spasmodic evolu- 
tions when they felt the influence of the spots to be selected! Surely, 
when we hear such accounts, when we read of the divining-needle used 
by Tartars, pointing to cabalistic signs and thus foretelling the future, 
and compare this with our planchette, and when the witchcraft of 
Hebrew days is found to have foreshadowed in every feature the ex- 
ploits of modern rappers—we may well doubt the superiority of our 
civilization. 

Scuete De Vere. 





IN A BURMESE PRISON. 





|. gw fifty years ago an Englishman named Gouger visited 
Burmah, then almost unknown to the outside world, for the 
purpose of regaining his health, which had been undermined by a resi- 
dence in Bengal. With a view of making money by the expedition, 
he took with him a stock of Manchester and Birminghain cotton- 
goods, which he succeeded in selling to the Burmese at an enormous 
profit. Returning to Calcutta, he invested the proceeds in a mixed 
cargo, with which he again sailed for Burmah. Here he was success- 
ful, both in business and social relations, receiving many attentions 
from the king and dignitaries of his court, and amassing great wealth 
by the sale of his wares. 

After remaining several months in Ava he was alarmed by news 
of threatened hostilities between the British and Burmese Govern- 
ments. The latter, being wholly ignorant of the resources of their 
opponent, were eager to go to war on a slight pretext, as they thought 
it would be easy to capture Calcutta and obtain possession of other 
ports of Bengal. Gouger vainly attempted to convince them of the 
folly of this course. The favor with which he had been regarded 
soon changed to hatred. He was charged with being a spy of the 
British Government, and the fact that he had made sketches of build- 
ings and scenes near Ava was, with other suspicious circumstances, 
the cause of his arrest and of a long and terrible captivity. 

At first he was placed in some old sheds used as barracks in the 
palace-yard of the king, and guarded by royal sentinels. Among 
other reports circulated to his prejudice, it was said that he was 
brother-in-law to the East-India Company, that august personage, as 
the ignorant Burmese regarded him, having married his sister. After 
ten days’ confinement in the bamboo sheds he was startled by the en- 
trance of a gang of ruffians with cords and long canes in their hands, 
whose appearance indicated some evil intent. Between these men 
and the guards a fight took place for the trifling articles of furniture 
in the room. They then stripped him of part of his clothing, saying, 
by way of consolation, as jacket and trousers were torn off, “ they 
will be of no use to you, for you are to be carried to the Zel-ma-yoon 
toung” (the death-prison). Of the four common prisons in Ava this 
was the one appropriated to criminals who would probably be con- 
demned to die. Its name in the Burmese language, signifying the 
extreme of human suffering, aptly symbolized the cruel treatment in- 
flicted on its inmates. This den was guarded by seven or eight con- 
demned malefactors, whose lives had been spared on the condition of 
their becoming common executioners. The more infamous the crim- 
ra the better fitted he was judged to be for his revolting du- 

es, 

To prevent the escape of these wretches by making detection an 
easy matter, a circular mark was indelibly tattooed on each cheek. 


_ addressed him as aphe, or father. 








From this brand they were called pah-guet, or ring-cheeked. Such 
was their detestation of this name that none of the prisoners ever 
dared by using it to remind them of the execration in which they 
were held. The nature of their qualifications for their employment 
was stamped upon their breasts. In order to curry favor with the 
chief of these miscreants, the prisoners, as well as his subordinates, 
He was a lean, hard-featured 
old man, whose qualification for his office was indicated by the word 
loo-that, or murderer, tattooed upon his skin. The motto borne 
by another stamped him as a fratricide. A third was branded thoo- 
kho, or thief, and a fourth myeng-kho, horse-stealer. These men 
were forbidden by law to enter any house except in execution of their 
office. 

In a room about forty feet long by thirty wide, low-studded, and 
without any window or aperture to admit light or air except a closely- 
woven bamboo wicket used as a door and always kept closed, Gouger 
and his companions were confined. They only escaped death by suf- 
focation by breathing the little air which found its way through chinks 
between the teak-boards composing the badly-constructed walls, or 
which entered through a hole near the roof of the building, where 
some decayed plank had been torn off. Among the few articles of 
furniture in the room was a gigantic row of stocks similar to those 
formerly used in England, and capable of confining more than a dozen 
persons. It was compared to a huge alligator that opened and shut 
its jaws with a loud snap upon its prey. There were also smaller 
articles of the same kind, though of ruder construction, and even more 
uncomfortable. 

But the most deceptive piece of furniture in the room was a long 
bamboo suspended from the roof by a rope at each end, and easily 
raised or lowered by means of pulleys. This affair, which looked 
something like a swing, was really an instrument of torture. Its sim- 
plicity of appearance conveyed no idea of the suffering it was capable 
of causing. At night it was let down, so that the bamboo could be 
passed between the legs of the prisoners. After these were fastened 
to it, it was raised to such a height as to inflict great pain on the pris- 
oners without endangering their lives. Its victims, like those who 
were confined in the stocks, had their heads and shoulders stretched 
upon the ground, and in this painful position could obtain only broken 
and unrefreshing sleep. 

There were some forty or fifty prisoners lying on the floor of this 
room when Gouger entered it, all of them nearly naked, and very few 
without chains. Their emaciated frames and woe-begone countenances 
told the story of their wretchedness better than words, and their 
stolid, silent indifference was more expressive than complaints or 
groans. It was the silence of hopelessness, the apathy of despair. 
The condition of the prison can be judged from the fact that it was 
never washed or even swept. The garbage which had accumulated 
here offended all the senses. It reeked and even moved with putridity, 
Among the prisoners was Dr. Judson, the American missionary, an 
account of whose arrest and incarceration has been given in his 
wife’s letters. The numbness and stiffness of the limbs caused by 
these nights of torture by the bamboo was partially relieved in the 
morning by lowering the instrument to within a foot of the ground, 
thus permitting the blood to circulate more freely. At eight o’clock 
the prisoners were driven out in gangs of ten or twelve to take the 
air, five minutes only being allowed for this purpose. Even fresh air, 
which is elsewhere freely granted to the vilest malefactors, was denied 
to the inmates of the Let-ma-yoon. Gouger was more fortunate than 
most of the prisoners in receiving a daily supply of food. This was 
brought by one of his servants to the outside gate, where, after being 
examined by the officers, it was handed to him by one of the ringed- 
men. Had it not been for this circumstance he would have been al- 
most starved. As no provisions were furnished by the Burmese au- 
thorities to the prisoners, they were almost wholly dependent upon 
the kind offices of their relatives or friends at large. Even the charity 
of the natives, which was manifested by occasionally sending to the 
captives large baskets of rice, was too limited to afford sufficient 
nourishment. These supplies furnished a single hearty meal to every 
prisoner, but, as a week or two would often pass before they were re- 
newed, the prisoners had to depend in the mean time on the kindness 
of such of the inmates as could spare a trifle from their own scanty 
store. Thus the famished appearance of many of these poor creatures 
was easily accounted for. When a person was imprisoned for treason 
or any other crime against the state, many of the most charitably- 
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disposed natives were afraid to supply him with food lest it should 
subject them to punishment for sympathizing with the offender. In 
one case, where a noted Burmese general was sent to prison, he would 
have starved, had not the British envoy daily supplied him with boiled 
rice. No other person dared to do it. 

Sometimes the myo-serai, the assistant to the governor of the city, 
visited the prison to superintend the punishment of some unfortunate 
culprit. The victim’s denial of guilt being attributed to obstinacy, 
torture was used to overcome it. In one of these cases a young man 
was charged with being concerned in a robbery. Although appear- 
ances were in his favor, torture was resorted to, to extort from him a 
confession of guilt. He was forced to sit on a low stool, his legs 
being bound together by a cord above the knees. Two poles were 
then inserted between them by the executioners, each of whom took 
hold of a pole, one end being placed upon the ground, and moved it 
in all directions, so as to force the limbs asunder. Such was the 
prisoner’s agony that he fainted. After being restored to conscious- 
ness by cold-water applications and vigorous rubbing, he was thrown 
into prison and threatened with fresh inflictions on the morrow, as no 
confession had been wrung from him. On the next day another kind 
of torture was resorted to by the myo-serai. The victim’s arms were 
first tied together at the wrists behind his back with a stout rope, 
which was then raised by means of a pulley, so as to just allow his 
toes to touch the ground. He was left in this position till agonizing 
pain compelled him to make a confession. In ‘this he charged two re- 
spectable persons with being his accomplices in the robbery. As the 
myo-serai’s object was to obtain money, this was very satisfactory, 
for he now had two men in his power who were able to pay. After 
fleecing the new victims, the prisoner was released. He subsequently 
acknowledged that, to save himself from fresh torture, he had ac- 
cused innocent people. 

Every afternoon, at three o’clock, an ominous sound startled the 
inmates of the prison. It was the deep tones of the huge gong sus- 
pended in the palace-yard, and announced that a prisoner had been 
selected for execution. 

The mystery shrouding the selection of the doomed man made the 
suspense more terrible. None knew beforehand who was to suffer. 
The first intimation was given by the opening of the wicket and the 
appearance of a spotted man, who silently stalked toward his victim 
and bore him away to execution. For days Gouger waited in fear 
and trembling lest the executioner should claim him. 

At last, however, by means of bribery, Mrs. Judson secured some 
relief for her husband, and, on her promising that the other white 
prisoners should pay as much money as they could raise, Gouger and 
his companions were removed from their filthy quarters to an open 
shed looking out on the prison-yard. They were overjoyed at the 
change, not merely on account of the mor: comfortable accommoda- 
tions, but because it removed for a time their fears of a speedy exe- 
cution. In assuming, however, that such favor would not be granted 
to persons condemned to death they were mistaken, for it was sold to 
all who could pay for it, the revenue of the jail establishment being 
kept up in this way. They also found that the alleviation thus pur- 
chased was only partial. Though free from the stench and vermin 
that infested their former quarters, they were obliged to witness the 
perpetration of tortures which they were powerless to prevent. The 
consequence was, that their sensibilities were gradually hardened, and 
at last they looked with unconcern on scenes which would once have 
excited the liveliest emotions of horror and pity. 

At the end of three or four days they were taken back to their old 
quarters, where their former discomforts were renewed. In the mean 
time their houses had been searched and their property confiscated. 
As it was now known that they had no money which torture could 
cause them to give up, the bamboo infliction was no longer resorted 
to, and they were allowed more privileges than formerly. The super- 
stitious fears of the Burmese were well illustrated by the treatment 
of one of the prisoners who had been incarcerated in the Let-ma- 
yoon, because he said he could fly. The keeper, who was responsible 
for his safe-keeping, being terribly afraid that this featherless biped 
would contrive to take wing during the night, did all he could to pre- 
vent such an iniquitous attempt. Thinking that there must be safety 
in a multitude of contrivances, he had numerous arrangements to 
keep the jail-bird down to earth. He was first put in three pairs of 
irons, his feet were placed in the stocks, and his wrists bound together 
with a long rope tied to one of the rafters of the roof of the building. 





His long hair was then twisted into braids, each braid being fastened 
separately to the floor, and another rope, also attached to the floor, 
was tied round his waist. After taking these precautions the jailer 
stood over the helpless prisoner, as if to devise some new means 
of preventing his flight. For further security, the ingenious keeper 
passed strings through the large holes pierced in the captive’s ears, 
confining them also to the floor. Being still anxious lest the creature 
should fly away, he gave the savage who stood on guard with his club 
strict orders to brain it as it rose. Meanwhile the poor lunatic ex. 
pressed contempt for their precautions and confidence in his ability to 
elude them. When the jailers became satisfied that he could not 
earry out his intentions, they gradually released him from his 
bonds. 

Through the kind offices of Mrs. Judson the prisoners were per. 
mitted to remove from the fetid inner prison, which would have been 
intolerable during the heats of summer, to cells outside. Though 
these were so contracted that it was impossible to stand upright ex. 
cept in the middle, where the roof was highest, yet they were very 
comfortable compared with their former quarters. Gouger turned 
even the annoyances of the place to good account, spearing the rats 
that infested it, and presenting them as a peace-offering to his jailer, 
who prized them as a great delicacy. He still took pleasure, however, 
in tormenting the prisoners, reminding them that they would soon 
share the fate of the rats. Luckily for Gouger, his condition was 
compassionated by the jailer’s daughter, a bright girl of sixteen, who 
supplied him with water for washing, a Juxury which he now enjoyed 
for the first time during his imprisonment. 

One night, while tossing sleeplessly on his bed, he heard shrieks 
proceeding from the inner prison, and, as his door was then unfastened, 
he went into the passage-way, and, looking through a chink in the 
wall, saw a young man stretched on the floor with his feet in the 
stocks, toward whom one of the ringed executioners was striding. 
Without saying a word, the pah-gnet stamped on the face of his vic- 
tim with his heavy wooden shoes, and then beat him to death with a 
huge club. From his hiding-place, where he stood trembling with 
terror, Gouger could hear the bones of the victim crack and crash, 
The sight was so horrible that he resolved never to gratify his curiosity 
in this way again. A fire breaking out in his house not long after. 
ward, he was charged with having been the occasion of it, for the 
purpose of destroying the combustible city. His life was only saved 
by the testimony of a friend at court that the fire was purely acci- 
dental. This fire came near proving his ruin in another way. In his 
prosperous days he had kept a diary, in which, among other things, the 
acts of the governor were commented on rather freely. Fearing that its 
discovery would compromise his safety, he gave orders, when first im- 
prisoned in the barracks, to have it destroyed. The man intrusted with 
the execution of this order, knowing the writer’s appreciation of his 
diary, placed it in a small box which he hid in a hole dug in the ground 
under the house. Fortunately for Gouger, on learning, a few days 
before the fire broke out, that the book had been concealed in this 
way, he repeated his order, and it was accordingly dug up and de- 
stroyed. This almost providential caution saved his life. The house 
being burned down, the Burmese, as is their custom, dug all over its 
site in search for buried treasures. Had the box, with the diary con- 
taining strictures on the character and acts of the king and other 
high officers of the government, been discovered, its owner would un- 
doubtedly have paid the penalty with his life. Mrs. Judson, the mis- 
sionary’s wife, who kept a similar diary, tells us, in the life of her 
husband, that she destroyed it on the first indication of approaching 
hostilities. 

Among the additions to the native inmates of the prison. during 
the latter part of Gouger’s confinement was a man of herculean size 
and strength, who, from the use made of him by the sovereign, was 
called the “ King’s Horse.” It was his duty to attend his majesty in 
his daily walks, and to carry him when tired. His broad shoulders 
made an excellent saddle, and it was ludicrous to see him kneel down 
at a given signal while the king mounted the intelligent animal, who 
rapidly trotted off with his royal load. The creature was put in 
prison because a town, whose revenues had been given him for prov- 
ender, was gobbled up by the British army, but the king, finding 
him indispensable to his comfort, wisely ordered his release before his 
paces were injured by his fetters, or his constitution undermined by 
the impurity of his stable. 

Gouger afterward passed through a variety of adventures—at one 
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time narrowly escaping contagion from being chained to a leper, and 
subsequently kept with some fifty other prisoners in the same quarters 
with a woman afflicted with the small-pox, owing their immunity from 
infection to the free use of tobacco; then tormented by fear of being 
devoured by a lioness, which was brought into the prison for that 
purpose, but was allowed to die of starvation; the Pacahm-woon, the 
Burmese generalissimo, having concluded to bury the white prisoners 
alive at the head of his army, he was only prevented from carrying 
his threat into execution by his arrest by order of the king on a 
charge of treason, His punishment was terrible. After being 
dragged and beaten through the town, he was trodden to death by 
elephants. 

The victorious advance of the British army, and the demand of its 
general for the instant suricnder of his countrymen confined in Bur- 
mese prisons as an indispexsable condition of peace, resulted in the 
release of Gouger. He had reason to be grateful for his liberation 
from a protracted imprisonment, which, in its combination of physical 
privation and peril, with unceasing and intense anxiety of mind, is 
one of the most remarkable on record. 


ALEXANDER YounG. 
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‘“ N which side of a lady-equestrian should her escort ride, and 

why?” is the question that came to me from a pleasant 
“ Neighborhood Club” in one of our suburban towns, which is but 
little less, in fact, than an extension of Fifth Avenue into the hills of 
Westchester. 

The cavalier, to be in the right, should be on the left. If on the 
right, he is in the wrong. In other words, the gentleman should al- 
ways be at the lady’s Jeft hand, having her on Ais right. I use the 
word always in its full force, applying it to all countries, whatever the 
local law of the road (excepting only momentary exigencies), and to 
both styles of riding, whether the barbarous, awkward, and dangerous 
sideway style for which we are said to be indebted to Ann of Bo- 
hemia, or the easy, safe, and natural mode practised by the wife and 
daughters of the Turkish pacha, the Tartar chief, the South-American 
Gaucho, or the North-American Comanche, and, within a few years, 
by the wife of a President of Peru and other ladies of Lima. 

And now for the why. 

To meet this branch of the question, let us start from first prin- 
ciples, 

Until the fashion changes—and it is likely to last some years 
longer—a man’s right hand is his handiest hand. It may be called 
his working hand, and the left his holding hand, on saddle-duty. On 
horseback, then, the left becomes the’ bridle-arm, while the right is 
free for “‘ detached service” with lasso, lance, sabre, or riding-whip. 

The theory of horsemanship holds that, in riding, and especially 
in riding with a lady, the man is master of his steed, and, under all 
ordinary circumstances, ean guide and control him with his bridle- 
hand alone, leaving his right arm free for any service that may re- 
quire it. It also assumes that he rides, not merely to accompany the 
lady, but to protect and assist her in any emergency. And this as- 
sumption is an admission not only of his supposed superior master- 
ship of his horse and greater strength, but of his more natural, and, 
therefore, safer seat in the saddle. 

His duty, then, being to guard and aid the lady with his best arm, 
where should the horseman be placed to render: the most efficient 
service? Unquestionably at the lady’s /eft hand, where she is within 
the readiest and most effective reach of his right. Riding in that po- 
sition, he can readily place his hand on her bridle-rein, and aid in 
controlling her horse without interfering with the management of his 
own. He can converse with her more comfortably for herself, as she 
can, from her position in the saddle, easily turn her head to her left, 
while turning it to her right would be awkward and irksome. 

On her left he protects her riding-skirt from the contact of pass- 
ing vehicles, to which, under our law of the road, she is exposed if 
he rides on her right ; and he also prevents her skirt from flying in 
the wind. At her left he is in the best position to prevent her falling 
from her horse, whether from the horse’s “ bolting” or “ shying,” one 
against the other, or from the turning of her saddle through slack- 





ened or breaking girths, as, with her sideway seat and the pressure 
of her foot on the stirrup, her saddle is very much more likely to 
turn to the left—toward him—than to the right. This turning of the 
saddle, through carelessness of grooms, or the slackening of girths 
after a horse has been ridden a while, is by no means infrequent, but, 
in my own experience, I have never known an instance of its turning 
to the right. 

Again, riding at the lady's left, her escort is in the only proper 
place to render effective aid in case of a fractious or runaway horse, 
either bya powerful hold on her bridle-rein, or, in the last emergency, 
by throwing his strong right arm around her and lifting her from her 
saddle. 

This last feat is almost, if not absolutely, impossible while riding 
at the lady’s right. To say nothing of having to use, in such an at- 
tempt, the comparatively weak and awkward left arm, the lady’s per- 
son and Jong skirt would have to be drawn over and across the side- 
saddle and the back of her horse. On the other hand, from her left, 
with the strong right arm to support her, she has only to clear her 
right leg from the saddle-horn, drop her reins, and—lifted easily from 
her seat—her horse passes on from under her. 

I have not only practised this in teaching a young lady to ride, 
but I have seen it handsomely done in actual runaway experience on 
the road. The lady’s horse ran, her saddle turned—to the left, of 
course—and the pursuing cavalier galloped up on that side, threw his 
right arm around her, cleared her from her horse, and landed her un- 
harmed on the ground. 

The minor reasons sometimes urged against the gentleman’s riding 
on the left, or why he should ride at the right of the lady, are scarcely 
worthy of remark. As there is no telling when the contingency may 
arise requiring his best and most knightly service, the mounted cava- 
lier should consider himself as strictly on duty, and be always at his 
proper post. All lesser considerations should give way to that. Up- 
on the lady’s right he cannot assist her as effectively as when she is 
on his right. He cannot seize her bridle-rein, except by crossing his 
right arm awkwardly over his left, or by shifting his own reins and 
giving his weaker left hand to her service, and he cannot draw her 
from her saddle and across her own horse with his left. 

Some urge that on her left he is likely to be crowded unpleasgntly 
or dangerously against the lady’s feet. Not very likely, if he is a 
horseman, and the horses, as they should be, trained to their work. 
It is assumed that he is a horseman, or he should not be riding with 
ladies, and, if he is, he can readily keep his horse in proper position ; 
and, if he does strike against her horse from her left, he can hardly 
cause her to fall, which she might readily do in a similar case from 
her right. 

The objection that, being on her left, he is likely to soil her skirt, 
is not worth notice. The idea of the skirt is that it is a mere over 
all (often literally such, even now, in the country), of some inexpen. 
sive material to keep her dress from soiling, and a well-groomed horse 
is not likely to soil it seriously. 

The mistaken practice, so long in vogue in New York, of having 
the gentleman ride on the lady’s right, is supposed to be a senseless 
imitation of the alleged English habit in that respect. I say senseless 
imitation, because, if such is the English fashion, we have adopted it 
in disregard of the fact that their law of the road is “Keep to the 
left,” and they ride on her right, it is said, to protect the lady from 
passing vehicles. But, if such is the English custom, I hold it to be 
wrong, despite their law of the road. In “keeping to the left,” so 
that meeting vehicles pass her on her right, a lady-equestrian is not 
particularly exposed, as there is no skirt on that side to catch, and 
her horse will look out for himself that he is not struck. There is, 
therefore, small need for her cavalier there. 

Since the opening of our Central Park I am pleased to note that 
some of our New-York equestrians are dropping the cockneyism of 
having the lady on the left. There are more out who know how to 
ride and where to ride. 

To recapitulate. My answer, then, to the club question is, in 
brief, that the gentleman should ride on the lady’s left, because it is 
where his aid is most required and can be best rendered. It is his 
only proper position as a true horseman on escort duty with ladies, 

Our law of the road, horsewomanship, ladies’ saddle-horses, and 
bridles and bits, are branches of this subject on which I may venture 
a note or two hereafter. 

A. Sreere Penn, 
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T has long been obvious that, if dramatic 
art is to maintain a place among the in- 
tellectual professions, something must be done 
to secure more certain accessions of talent. 
The stage has been supplied solely in a chance 
way by chance men. Those who have adopt- 
ed the profession have done so in the face of 
popular prejudices, and with the certainty of 
losing social caste. That so many men and 
women of culture and talent should be found 
on the stage, in view of all the deterring cir- 
cumstances, is a matter of surprise ; but, if 
the art in the great future, amid the advance- 
ment and development that will mark all other 
branches of intellectual effort, is to maintain 
its rank, not only must the social disabilities 
that have so far been inflicted upon the actor 
be removed, but academies or colleges will 
have to be established as sources of supply. 
The opportunity to found a dramatic college 
with a competent president now exists. Del- 
sarte, the instructor of Rachel and Sontag, who 
has formulated the art of dramatic expression, 
and reduced it to a science, has been ruined 
by the late war, and looks to our shores for 
suitable employment of his talents. Mr. James 
Mackaye, a gifted American pupil of the great 
teacher, has been expounding and illustrating 
the methods of Delsarte in Boston and New 
York to surprised and delighted audiences. 
Until Delsarte discovered and elaborated the 
law of expression—and his discovery is as ap- 
plicable to sculpture and historical painting 
as to dramatic art—instinct and intuition were 
the sole guides of the artist. The great artist 
has usually, no doubt, been right in his intui- 
tions ; but no art can be grounded in absolute 
assurance of truth that cannot be scientifically 
formulated. That Delsarte has spent forty 
years in analyzing and classifying the prin- 
ciples of art, that he has found the fixed laws 
of all varieties of human expression, that he 
has reduced what seemed variable and capri- 
cious to exact formulee—these are facts of the 
profoundest interest, but which we can only 
here state rather than explain. There will 
arise in many minds a natural distrust of art 
enforced by rigid law and exclusively artificial 
rules. Actors trained by methods of this 
sort would, according to our first apprehen- 
sion, descend into facial contortions. But 
Delsarte is too great an artist not to perceive 
this danger. He exacts of his pupils a train- 
ing so complete that the law of expression 
becomes eventually purely instinctive and 
spontaneous. He lays down the excellent 
rule that no gesture should be made except 
that which the situation imperatively demands, 
and pronounces the research for gesture the 
worst of vices. No rule for the public speaker 
could be better than this. The enforced ges- 
ture that marks most of our orators is abomi- 
nable ; and actors who are ever busy attitudi- 
nizing and gesticulating are among the least 
endurable of their class. If Delsarte’s meth- 
od did not serve as well to repress as to cor- 
rectly direct, it would fulfil but half its duty. 
That a better training of actors is necessary 
is only too apparent every time the theatre is 


ing during all the time Delsarte has been 
building up his method; and now it is almost 
impossible to find among the younger per- 
formers a man who can even read correctly. 
An academy that would teach young men how 
to deliver language with good accent and good 
discretion, and teach them how to correctly 
express passion by look and gesture, without 
exaggeration or undue prominence, would 
serve greatly to advance an art now some- 
what in its decline, but which has greater 
power to please and elevate mankind than 
almost any other form of intellectual amuse- 
ment. 





Our venerable and beloved poet Bry- 
ant, who has reached the great age of seventy- 
seven without the usual infirmities of old age, 
and with his strength, activity, and bodily and 
mental faculties in remarkably good preserva- 
tion, has recently given, in a letter to a friend, 
an account of his habits and of his daily life, 
from which we may perhaps gather the secret 
of his longevity and of his wonderful main- 
tenance of strength and health. Hesays: “I 
rise early—at this time of year, about half-past 
five; in summer, half an hour, or even an 
hour, earlier. Immediately, with very little 
encumbrance of clothing, I begin a series of 
exercises, for the most part designed to ex- 
pand the chest and at the same time call into 
action all the muscles and articulations of the 
body. These ave performed with dumb-bells 
—the very lightest—covered with flannel, with 
a pole, a horizontal bar, and a light chair 
swung around my head. After a full hour, 
and sometimes more, passed in this manner, I 
bathe from head to foot. When at my place 
in the country, I sometimes shorten my exer- 
cises in the chamber, and, going out, occupy 
myself for half an hour or more in some work 
which requires brisk exercise. After my bath, 
if breakfast be not ready, I sit down to my 
studies until I am called. My breakfast is a 
simple one—hominy and milk, or, in place of 
hominy, brown bread, or oatmeal, or wheaten 
grits, and, in the season, baked sweet apples. 
Buckwheat-cakes I do not decline, nor any 
other article of vegetable food; but animal 
food I never take at breakfast. Tea and cof- 
fee I never touch at any time. Sometimes I 
take a cup of chocolate, which has no nar- 
cotic effect, and agrees with me very well. At 
breakfast I often eat fruit, either in its natu- 
ral state or freshly stewed. After breakfast 
I occupy myself with my studies for a while, 
and then, when in town, I walk down to the 
office of The Evening Post, nearly three miles 
distant, and, after about three hours, return, 
always walking, whatever be the weather or 
the state of the streets. In the country I am 
engaged in my literary tasks till a feeling of 
weariness drives me out into the open air, and I 
go upon my farm or iato the garden, and prune 
the trees, or perform some other work about 
them which they need, and then go back to 
my books. I do not often drive out, prefer- 
ring to walk. In the country I dine early, and 


it is only at that meal that I take either meat 
or fish, and of these but a moderate quantity, 
making my dinner mostly of vegetables. At 
the meal which is called tea, I take only a 
little bread and butter, with fruit, if it be on 





visited. The notion that acting is something 


purely of impulse and genius has been spread- | 


the table. 


erable part of my diet, and I eat it at almost 
.any hour of the day, without inconvenience, 
My drink is water; yet I sometimes, though 
rarely, take a glass of wine. I am a natural 
temperance man, finding myself rather con- 
fused than exhilarated by wine. I never med. 
dle with tobacco, except to quarrel with its 
use. That I may rise early, I, of course, go 
to bed early—in town, as early as ten; in the 
country, somewhat earlier. For many years [ 
have avoided in the evening every kind of lit. 
erary occupation which tasks the faculties, 
such as composition, even to the writing of 
letters, for the reason that it excites the ner. 
vous system, and prevents sound sleep. My 
brother told me, not long since, that he had 
seen in a Chicago newspaper, and several other 
Western journals, a paragraph in which it was 
said that I am in the habit of taking quinine 
as a stimulant, that I have depended upon 
the excitement it produces in writing my 
verses, and that, in consequence of using it 
in that way, I had become as deaf as a post. 
As to my deafness, you know that to be false, 
and the rest of the story is equally so. I 
abominate all drugs and narcotics, and have 
always carefully avoided every thing which 
spurs nature to exertions which it would not 
otherwise make. Even with my food I do not 
take the usual condiments, such as pepper, 
and the like.” 


Mr. Booth has given us another great 
Shakespearian revival, this time surrendering 
the principal character to another actor. 
“Winter’s Tale” has not been among the 
more popular of the Shakespearian acting- 
plays, although the part of Leontes affords 
good scope for an actor, and that of Hermione 
has a few scenes worthy of the best of our 
tragic actresses. It is some sixteen years 
since it was acted in this city, and this fact 
will make it new to many of our theatre-goers. 
With that disposition for lavish pictorial em- 
bellishment which it is now probably too late 
to oppose, “ Winter’s Tale” at Booth’s is 
produced with a somewhat larger apprecia- 
tion of the setting than of the acting. The 
principal character, Leontes, is in very good 
hands; but Hermione, while carefully, is very 
weakly, rendered; and Perdita—a difficult 
part to fill, no doubt—while also closely stud- 
ied, fails to satisfy qur idea of this most de- 
lightful creation. As a picture, the play is 
superb. The period of the action affords op- 
portunity for rich and picturesque costuming, 
and almost every scene is very much enhanced 
in pictorial effect by the beauty of the group- 
ings in the foreground. The management has 
taken all pains to give to every scene and ac- 
cessory entire historical correctness. This 
painstaking contrasts oddly with the loose- 
ness of the poet in the same particular. When 
anachronisms occur in almost every line, and 
entire scenes are copies of English rather 
than Sicilian life, an error of the stage-man- 
ager might well be forgiven. But the ex- 
traordinary care taken to accurately reproduce 
the period of the play leads us to believe that 
no such error exists. The great scene is that 
in which Hermione appears before the tribu- 
nal in the amphitheatre. Here the stage and 
scenery are so arranged that the spectator 








In town, where I dine later, I make 
Fruit makes a consid- 


but two meals a day. 


gains a complete idea of the vastness of the 
ancient theatre. It is a complete triumph of 
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scenic illusion. A group of real figures against 
a background of painted figures has always 
been considered an error in art; but in the 
scene at Booth’s this arrangement is so artis- 
tically and skilfully managed that the effect, 
usually in such cases incongruous and absurd, 
is produced with entire unity and marvellous 
suggestion of number and extent. This scene, 
so lofty, so spacious, so animated, so full of 
life and motion, so splendid in sumptuous con- 
trast of color, is a triumph of what may be 
called the scenic-historic art. So long as the 
stage can reproduce historic periods with such 
marvellous completeness of effect and illusion, 
the lovers of spectacle have a triumphant ar- 
gument in defence of the art. But in this 
very scene, so admirably conceived and exe- 
cuted, is one of the best situations of the un- 
happy queen; and the lover of the drama is 
mortified to find a Shakespearian scene pre- 
sented with so much care in all its accessories, 
but acted with so little knowledge. There 
should be an actress on the stage capable of 
giving Hermione’s noble and eloquent appeal 
with its due effect. It is unworthy of Shake- 
speare, unworthy of true art, unworthy of 
the management, that the setting of the scene 
should have been more considered than the 
intrinsic situation itself. The defect of the 
acting is more apparent here than elsewhere. 
All the scenes of the play are, pictorially con- 
sidered, very beautiful; good taste, careful 
study, large knowledge, are apparent through- 
out. We are only prevented from hailing its 
production with admiration by the fact that 
the balance of things has not been well pre- 
served, and that—which seems almost inevi- 
table in these revivals—the scenes, characters, 
passion, and poetry of the play have been 
too much subordinated to what should be 
purely accessory. 


—— The importance of manners has a 
different measure with every grade of culture. 
The line between what is essential to good 
breeding and what is merely conventional is 
drawn by different persons on a different 
plane, so that what one assumes to be a mark 
of culture, is by another derided as an over- 
refinement. But are not over-refinements 
better than under-refinements ? Is it not bet- 
ter to carry punctiliousness a little too far than 
continually to be sinning against those minor 
morals on which the pleasure of intercourse 
so much depends? In America there is so 
much general neglect of the nicer qualities 
of breeding, that those who set punctilious 
examples ought to be looked upon as public 
benefactors. But, in order that these men- 
tors should be studied and followed, it is 
necessary to arouse in the public mind a 
better appreciation of good-breeding. In the 
United States, that quality of character ex- 
pressed by the Yankee word clever, is always 
popular. Good-natured men and women are 
so heartily liked, that amiability is continually 
mistaken for good-breeding. A fellow that 
means well is at once assumed to have gradu- 
ated in the school of manners; his cheerful 
or accommodating spirit covers a multitude 
of sins, and he is at once elected to the rank 
of a gentleman. Such a person may be un- 


tidy in person, inelegant in speech, familiar in 
discourse ; he may spit upon the carpet, carry 
his hands in his pockets, eat with his knife, and 











be guilty of numerous offensive habits—these, 
according to the ideas of the multitude, are 
venial offences, if offences at all, provided the 
person has a kindly disposition. But kindli- 
ness, while a great virtue, is not sufficient for 
the intercourse of society. Training is neces- 
sary to repress and art to express. A good- 
natured fellow may cover one with his tobacco- 
saliva, and this is not apt to establish good- 
nature in the bosom of his victim. A good- 
natured fellow may sit before you eating, 
and so bury his knife to the handle every 
time he carries a morsel to his mouth that, 
in nervous dread, your own capacity for eating 
is destroyed. An amiable fellow may so 
persistently masticate his toothpick while he 
is talking with you, that you would willingly 
accept a little acid in his composition in ex- 
change for this unpleasant habit. Just as in 
greater morals, more mischief arises from 
heedlessness than from malice, so in manners, 
more annoyance springs from the carelessness 
of well-meaning people than from the rude- 
ness of boors. Absolute, intentional rudeness 
is so rare that it is hardly necessary to de- 
nounce it. Social annoyances spring almost 
altogether from the ignorance or inattention 
of worthy people ; and hence it would seem that 
the real bar to a better culture is good-nature, 
which, by prompting to the excuse of bad 
manners, prevents their reform. 





A gentleman, well acquainted with 
New York a third of a century ago, but who 
now resides at a distance from the city, told 
us, during a recent call at our office, that he 
well remembered Louis Napoleon when he 
was here, an exile, in 1837 or thereabout. “TI 
remember,” said he, “ seeing Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck and the ‘nephew of his uncle’ taking 
Bluepoint oysters together, one cold Novem- 
ber morning, at Florence’s half-shell counter, 
corner of Park Place and Broadway ; and, 
young and healthful as I was, I envied the 
imperial exile his splendid appetite, and the 
cordial manner with which he scraped ac- 
quaintance with those illustrious bivalves— 
hereditary descendants of the ‘first families’ 
in their luscious kind. I doubt very much 
whether the poor deposed emperor enjoys his 
lunches or his imperial wines now as he did 
then. But, if his pictures do him any justice 
now, he must look a great deal better than he 
did at that time. His aspect was uncomely; 
his dress, not only careless, but untasteful ; 
his features, certainly not disfigured by ex- 
pression of any kind; and his eyes, espe- 
cially, as lack-lustre as a_ boiled fish’s.” 
Speaking of Garibaldi, our friend said: “TI 
met him on different occasions, two or three 
times. When he was keeping his soap-and- 
candle manufactory on Staten Island, and re- 
sided there, he used to spend his Sundays 
with Italian friends, most of whom were 
prominent musical artists in the Italian Ope- 
ra, at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. A friend, liv- 
ing at Dobb’s Ferry—an accomplished student 
and enthusiastic lover of Italian Jiterature— 
entertained him at dinner; and I met him 
once or twice at his table. He was a finely- 
formed man, self-possessed, with a face of 
striking intelligence, and great modesty of 
manner. He was well versed in the works of 
Italy’s great authors, and discussed them with 
my friend in excellent English—very quiet, 








unconsequential, speaking from a full mind 
when he did speak, and saying nothing when 
he could not.” 





Fiterary Hotes. 


R. HENRY SUMMER MAINE, whcese 
work on “ Ancient Law” marked an 
epoch in the history of jurisprudence, has re- 
cently published a collection of six lectures, 
delivered last autumn, intended as an introduc- 
tion to a larger course on the subject of 
** Village Communities in the East and West.” 
The main subject of the work is “an expan- 
sion of a theme distinctly enunciated in the 
‘Ancient Law,’ but now strengthened by a 
more intimate acquaintance with the village- 
communities of India—namely, the origin of 
private property. The historical value of the 
discussion rests on an assumption that ought 
to be distinctly stated, although it is one that 
ean hardly be denied by any one who is fa- 
miliar with Professor Maine’s former book ; it 
is to infer the ancient form of an existing in- 
stitution, not only from historical records, but 
from analogous examples still to be found in 
the world. Such a method rests upon the 
uniformity of social phenomena, and the belief 
that the higher forms have grown out of the 
lower, instead of supposing that the lower are 
a departure from the higher. The speculations 
of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the other 
partisans of the theory that society was based 
originally on contract, and by the willing sub- 
mission of independent units to a central au- 
thority, in order to escape the perils of anarchy, 
were consistently applied by them to the ori- 
gin of property. Individual and absolute 
ownership was considered the original and 
primitive form of property. Professor Maine 
contested that view in his ‘ Ancient Law,’ and 
the present work is a more ample and devel- 
oped confirmation of hisowntheory. He holds 
that property was originally held in common, 
and the stages by which it passed into indi- 
vidual ownership form one of the most instruc- 
tive studies in legal history. The interest of 
the question turns chiefly upon the ownership 
of land; for, until modern times, other kinds 
of property were of far less importance. In 
agricultural communities, such as those of In- 
dia, and the ancient Germans and Scandina- 
vians, there is little to quarrel over except the 
land. It appears, then, that we must go to the 
village-communities to ascertain the ancient 
ideas on the holding of property in land. On 
this subject, Professor Maine quotes the re- 
sults of Von Maurer’s investigation into the 
remnants of communistic usages in England 
and the Teutonic nations, and compares them 
with the facts he has been able to ascertain in 
regard to the village-communities in India.” 


Messrs. Mills & Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have published in two large and handsome vol- 
umes the “‘ Report on the Geological Survey of 
the State of lowa to the Thirteenth General 
Assembly, January, 1870, containing Resu!ts 
of Examinations and Observations made with- 
in the Years 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869, by 
Charles A. White, M. D.”’ This valuable and 
almost exhaustive work divides its theme into 
several divisions, consisting, first, of a brief 
history of geological labors previously per- 
formed in Towa; second, descriptions of the 
boundaries and area of the State, its general 
topography, drainage, character of its rivers 
and lakes; third, the general geology of the 
State ; fourth, county and regional geology, in 
which the resources of various sections are 
fully and minutely given ; fifth, embracing an 
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account of the minerals of the State, including 
its stone, and other materials of economic 
value, with analyses of waters, coals, peats, 
ete.; sixth, tables of the elevation of each 
station, stream, and principal point crossed by 
fourteen railroads of the State, catalogues of all 
the birds known to inhabit the State, and an 
illustrated description of government land- 
surveys. It will be seen by this summary that 
the work is comprehensive ; and, as it is writ- 
ten in a clear, simple, untechnical style, it is 
of great value to general readers who may wish 
instruction as to the resources of this State. 
The volumes would be handsome specimens 
of book-making anywhere, and are quite nota- 
ble in this particular, coming from a section 
where the art might be supposed to be in its 
infancy. 


An interesting volume on celebrated ope- 
ratic composers, by Carlo Fanti, has re- 
cently been published in Milan. The author 
has taken pains to ascertain as accurately as 
possible the compensation which the leading 
composers of our times received for their 
works. According to his statements, Meyer- 
beer received for his compositions more than 
Rossini by nearly three hundred thousand 
francs; Bellini did not realize over sixty thou- 
sand lire for his operas; Donizetti received 
altogether about two hundred thousand lire, 
but left his family hardly money enough to 
pay for his funeral expenses. Gounod has re- 
alized for his ‘* Faust” alone two hundred and 
twelve thousand francs up to the year 1870; 
and Richard Wagner received up to the same 
time for his ‘‘ Tannhauser” about one hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand franes. Verdi's 
average income since 1850 is stated at thirty- 
four thousand lire. Boieldieu’s heirs still 
receive every year between seven and eight 
thousand franes for his “* Dame Blanche.” 


Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ Musings over ‘ The Chris- 
tian Year,’’’? and ** Lyra Innocentium,”’ will 
interest every admirer of Keble’s famous work. 
The “* Musings”’ gain value and interest from 
the “Gleanings of Recollections” of the rev- 
erend author, which form a large part of the 
volume. Keble’s “ Christian Year” has filled 
a place among one portion of the religious com- 
munity second in affectionate regard only to 
Bunyan’s great allegory. It has cheered, 
soothed, sweetened, and inspired many minds ; 
and all who have derived pleasure from its 
pages will be glad to establish that better per- 
sonal acquaintance with the poet which this 
volume affords them the opportunity to do. 


Baring-Gould’s ‘Gabrielle André” is a 
novel of the first French Revolution, power- 
fully written, and of great dramatic interest. 
It will surprise many readers to find a writer, 
known principally hitherto in literature as the 
author of learned philosophical and historical 
treatises, devoting himself to works of imagina- 
tion. In “Gabrielle André,” Mr. Baring- 
Gould conspicuously exhibits his genius for 
this class of literature. He has great talent 
for description, excellent perception of charac- 
ter, and, what in fiction is more necessary 
than any thing else, genius for incident and 
dramatic action. 


“The Fight at Dame Europa’s School, 
showing how the German Boy thrashed the 
French Boy, and how the English Boy looked 
on,” is a satirical brochure, which in England 
obtained an immense circulation, and is now 
reprinted here, with illustrations by Thomas 
Nast. The satire was more successful among 
English readers than its merits warranted ; but 
here it has double point by means of the comic 
drawings of Mr. Nast, whose pencil enforces 








the satire almost more tellingly than does the 
pen of the author. Felt & Co., of New York, 
are the publishers. 


Ponson du Terrail, the French romancist, 
who died a few months ago at Bordeaux, was 
comparatively the most productive writer of 
fiction France ever had. In the last sixteen 
years of his life he wrote no fewer than two 
hundred and three large novels, and it is said 
that his famous “‘ Rocambole”’ alone had a sale 
of one hundred thousand copies. Ponson du 
Terrai] wrote most of his MSS. at a small cof- 
fee-house on the Boulevard du Temple, in 
Paris, which in his honor is now called Café 
Rocambole. 


Russia boasts of having a new Kryloff in the 
person of Ivan Detloff, of Kiev, whose fables 
have met with an unprecedented success. Det- 
loff is a tailor by trade, and of German de- 
scent. He was nearly twenty years of age 
before he learned the Russian language, and 
now, twelve years later, he bids fair to obtain 
one of the foremost places in Russian litera- 
ture. 


The very general discussion by the press 
of Darwin’s “‘ Descent of Man” has, instead 
of exhausting public interest in this latest 
scientific question, greatly stimulated it. The 
sale of Darwin’s work is almost unprecedented 
in scientific literature. Mr. Mivart’s ‘* Genesis 
of Species,’’ which so ably presents the argu- 
ment against Darwin, is also very widely read, 
and contributes much to the interest of the dis- 
cussion. ‘ 


If the Germans do not obtain very correct 
information in regard to the recent war, it will 
not be the fault of their historians ; for, besides 
the nineteen histories of the war which have 
already appeared, no fewer than thirty-seven 
new ones are announced in press. Old Gen- 
eral von Moltke will personally write the offi- 
cial history of the war, of which the first part 
will be issued next October. 


Messrs. Scribner & Co. have added to their 
valuable illustrated library ‘‘ The Wonders of 
the Heavens,” from the French of Camille 
Flammarion by Mrs. Norman Lockyer. This 
volume is fully illustrated, and affords a com- 
plete survey of the grand mysteries and won- 
ders of astronomy. It forms the twentieth 
volume of the wonder series. 


The Poems of Lucy Hamilton Hooper have. 


been published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., in 
a very beautiful volume, which forms an ap- 
propriate dress for the graceful and refined con- 
tents. Mrs. Hooper has few equals among our 
living female poets, and we are proud to recog- 
nize in this volume several pieces that first saw 
the light in the pages of this Jourwat. 


The Academy states that Mr. W. R. S. Ral- 
ston is engaged upon what seems likely to 
prove an interesting book on the popular lit- 
erature of Russia. It will be divided into 
three parts, of which the first will be devoted 
to the songs of the people, the second to the 
epic poems, and the third to their prose stories. 


Messrs. Devlin & Co., the well-known 
New-York clothiers, issue for a gratuitous dis- 
tribution a small hand-volume, entitled “‘ The 
Metropolis explained and illustrated in Famil- 
iar Form.”’ It contains much valuable infor- 
mation for strangers visiting the city, and is 
accompanied with a good map. 


The Italian novelists seem to be quite busy 
this year. No fewer than ninety-one new nov- 
els are announced by the publishers of Milan, 





Florence, Rome, Venice, and Naples. For- 
merly there were few years in which more 
than fifty novels were issued by Italian pub- 
lishers. 


Gervinus has left an additional volume of 
critical remarks on Shakespeare’s plays, an un- 
finished manuscript of personal reminiscences, 
and a volume on Italian art, all of which will 
be published next fall at Heidelberg. 


Some learned Armenians at Constantinople 
are engaged in translating the Bible again into 
the Turkish language. The existing transla- 
tion, especially that of the New Testament, is 
said to be very imperfect. 


Mr. F. T. Palgrave is about to publish 
volume of lyrical poems, which have been long 
in hand, and include “ Alcestis,” and others 
of what are now styled the idyllic class. 


The three Scandinavian states, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, have at present but four 
monthly literary magazines and two quarterly 
reviews. 


The daily papers of Berlin have an aggre- 
gate circulation of two hundred and twenty- 
one thousand five hundred and ninety-three 
copies. 





Foreign Items. 


T is a somewhat curious fact that several 
of the sovereigns of Europe do nog speak 
the languages of their respective countries 
very purely. The Czar of Russia speaks Rus- 
sian with a marked German accent, and the 
same is said of the Danish of King Christian 
IX. of Denmark. Amadeo of Spain speaks 
the language of his new country very in- 
perfectly, and the Greek of King Georgios is 
still so broken that it is a standing joke among 
the disloyal portion of his subjects. Victor 
Emmanuel’s Italian is such that his Sardinian 
accent is recognized as soon as he opens his 
mouth. The Emperor William speaks Ger- 
man with a marked Berlin accent, and in Swe- 
den the opposition to King Charles says that 
he speaks better French than Swedish. 


At the last interview which the Princess 
Salm-Salm had, after the death of her husband 
at Gravelotte, with the Archduchess Sophia, the 
mother of the unfortunate Maximilian told the 
princess that she should receive either an es- 
tate in Bohemia in her own right, or an annual 
pension of three thousand florins. The prin- 
cess, who does not like to live in Austria, pre- 
ferred the pension. From the Prussian Gov- 
ernment she has received, since her. huband’s 
death, three hundred dollars a year. 


An extraordinary scene occurred recently 
at the opera-house in Bucharest. Prince 
Charles of Roumania and a crowded audience 
witnessed the performance of Auber’s ‘* Masa- 
niello.” At the celebrated revolutionary stab- 
bing-scene in the third act, nearly every man in 
the pit rose from his seat, and the house re- 
sounded with furious threats against the prince, 
who turned very pale, and inmmediately left the 
house with his escort. 


Urbano Rattazzi, the Italian lawyer and 
statesman, has amassed a large fortune in the 
last twenty years, mostly by very judicious 
real-estate investments. By the removal of 
the seat of government from Turin to Florence 
he is reported to have made in the course of 
two months, by the rise of property he had 
bought in the latter city, nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. 
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Déllinger, the leading German opponent 
of the infallibility dogma, and Bishop Ketteler, 
of Mayence, its ablest defender in Germany, 
were both members of the German National 
Assembly in 1848, and Ketteler on one occasion 
rebuked Déllinger there for what he called his 
blind ultramontrane zeal. And now Ketteler 
has induced the pope to excommunicate Dél- 
linger for his liberalism. 


Prince Christian, of Augustenberg, Queen 
Victoria’s son-in-law, who, previous to his 
marriage, was so poor that he could not afford, 
as he acknowledged himself in a letter to a 
friend, to keep a box at the Berlin Opera- 
House, has now saved so much money that he 
has been able to pay all the mortgages on the 
estates of his family in Schleswig-Holstein. 


General Fleury, the intimate friend of Na- 
poleon III., and at the time of the overthrow 
of the second empire minister to Russia, has 
recently made several attempts to commit sui- 
cide, and his wife has to watch him day and 
night in order to prevent him from renewing 
them. 


The Princess Pauline de Metternich played 
the other day in Vienna, at an amateur per- 
formance of Offenbach’s ‘* Grand-Duchesse,”’ in 
which only members of the highest Austrian 
aristocracy participated, the réZe of the grand- 
duchesse to the great satisfaction of the distin- 
guished audience. 


It has now been definitively settled that the 
coronation of William I., as Emperor of Ger- 
many, will take place next September at St. 
Bartholomew’s Cathedral in Frankfort-on-the 
Main. All the sovereigns of Europe will be 
invited to be present at the imposing ceremo- 
nies. 


The Queen of Denmark is a very accom- 
plished needlewoman, and she has told many 
persons that she was proud of making her own 
dresses. In her youth she was quite poor, and 
never dreamed that she would one day sit on 
a royal throne. 


The private advisers of the pope have re- 
cently urged him to extricate the papal ex- 
chequer from its present troubles, to offer for 
sale Castle Gandolfo and two or three other 
country-seats, which, they say, would bring 
very large prices at present. 


The King of Bavaria told Paul Heyse, the 
German author, recently, that he intended to 
make the Royal Theatre, at Munich, superior to 
any dramatic and operatic stage in the world, 
and that he would spend half a million florins 
of his private fortune for that purpose. 


The restoration of the Germanic Empire 
will be celebrated on the 1st of July next at the 
Kyffhauser Mountain, amid imposing ceremo- 
nies, at which all the German princes and 
delegations from the Legislatures of all Ger- 
man States will be present. 


The autograph market in Germany is at 
present very dull, and the dealers in Leipsic, 
where upward of a hundred and fifty thousand 
thalers’ worth of autographs are sold annually, 
tave been obliged to reduce their prices fifty 
per cent. 


The petty princes of Reuss, in Germany, 
are doing a profitable business by selling pat- 
ents of nobility to ambitious burghers. One 
hundred thalers are sufficient to make any 
ws a baron by the grace of the potentates of 

euss, 


Bishop Dupanloup, it is said in France, is 
80 mortified at a private letter which he has 











recently received from the pope, that he in- 
tends to resign his position and retire to the 
large farm which he owns in Touraine. 


Bishop Ketteler, of Mayence, who, it is 
said, will soon receive a cardinal’s hat from 
the pope, and who is now the leader of the Ul- 
tramontanes in Germany, was formerly an offi- 
cer in the Prussian light cavalry. 


Hoff, the Berlin malt-extract man, has be- 
come in fifteen years a millionnaire by extensive 
advertising. He asserts that he has paid to daily 
and weekly journals in that space of time the 
enormous sum of three million thalers. 


A box filled with old letters and documents, 
among them many curious and unpublished 
papers written by Richelieu and Mazarin, has 
been discovered in a vault near Mongeville, in 
France, 


The Queen of Prussia has given one thou- 
sand thalers to the society started in Berlin 
for the purpose of devising original German 
fashions. 


Kommissaroff, the peasant who saved the 
life of Czar Alexander IT., in the year 1866, is 
now aninmate of a lunatic asylum. 


Verdi, the composer, is nearly deaf, and 
writes his operas in a room where there is no 
musical instrument whatever. 


Queen Victoria is building a very beautiful 
villa near Coburg, in Duke Ernest’s duchy. 


Richard Wagner has accepted an invitation 
from the khédive to visit Egypt. 





Miscellany. 





Professor Gervinus. 


EORG GOTTFRIED GERVINUS, whose 
death has been lately recorded, was one 

of the most eminent writers of the age, and 
one of Germany’s stanchest patriots in times 
when to be a patriot was to be more or less an 
outlaw. He was born in Darmstadt, in 1805, 
and was apprenticed at an early age, first to a 
bookseller, next to a banker. But already, in 
1824, having broken with his commercial ca- 
reer, he enrolled himself among the students 
of the Giessen University, which he soon left 
to sit at the feet of Schlosser in Heidelberg, 
where, in 1830, he became “ Docent” in his 
turn, having produced his first work, ‘* The 
History of the Anglo-Saxons.” Three years 
later his ‘* Historical Writings”? procured him, 
on Dahlmann’s recommendation, the professor- 
ship of History and Literature at Gottingen. 


He then commenced his great work, ‘“ The | 


History of the Poetical National Literature of 
Germany,” five volumes (1835-42), the title 
of which was changed in its fourth edition 
into ** History of German Poetry.”’ Next fol- 
lowed his ** Outlines of Historiography,” ** On 
Goethe’s Correspondence,”’ a canto of * Gu- 
drun,”’ a fragment like his ‘‘ History of the Art 
of Drinking,’’ in which he intended to show 
how the cultivation of the vine had always gone 
hand in hand with the culture of the people. 
In 1837 Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land, came to the throne of Hanover, and Ger- 
vinus, together with six other Gottingen pro- 
fessors, signed the famous protest against the 
coup d’état with which the former had inau- 
gurated his rule—a protest of which, by-the- 
way, that unfortunate Professor Ewald, now 
the loyal “ particularist,”’ has never since ceased 
to “sing and to say.” Gervinus Was not only 
the author of the protest, but also its propaga- 








tor, and, while the other professors were simply 
dismissed, he was compelled, by a special re- 
script, to quit Hanover within three days. He 
returned to Heidelberg, where, with few inter- 
missions, he has ever since occupied the chair 
of German Literature. But abstract studies 
did not suffice him. Ever anxious to awaken 
the torpid national sense of subdivided and 
prince-ridden Germany, he busied himself 
with newspaper work as well, while the move- 
ment of the Deutsch-Katholiken gave rise to 
several separate pamphlets from his pen. His 
“ Heidelberg Address to the Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners ” (1846) stirred up one of the most 
powerful agitations throughout Germany, the 
consequences of which have indeed been more 
momentous than its author was probably aware 
of. In 1847 he founded, together with Mathy, 
Mittermaier, and Hiiusser, the Deutsche Zeitung 
the representative organ of German Constitu- 
tionalism, which, chiefly in 1848, exercised an 
enormous influence upon public opinion. Elect- 
ed to the National Assembly of Frankfort, he 
soon wearied of its fruitless labors, and event- 
ually, after the miserable fiasco of that body, 
turned entirely from polities to his former 
studies. In 1849 he produced his work on 
Shakespeare, and from 1855 to 1866 his magnum 
opus, ‘* The History of the Nineteenth Century 
since the Vienna Treaties.”” The introduction 
to this work, published separately in. 1854, 
brought down upon him another prosecution 
“for agitation and high-treason,’”’ in which, 
however, the government was not successful. 
He was first partially condemned, and next en- 
tirely acquitted. Apart, however, from all 
these labors, he cultivated the art of music, 
and was one of the most zealous apostles of 
Handel in Germany. The Handel statue in 
Halle, the Handel Society, and the complete 
Handel edition, are mainly owing to his in- 
defatigable zeal. His place in the world of 
culture will not easily be filled. 


Schuyler Colfax on the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. 

Midway across the continent, at the head 
of twelve hundred miles of lake nayigation, a 
thousand miles from Buffalo, the western ter- 
minus of the Erie Canal, and as near to it by 
water as Chicago, a hundred miles west of the 
longitude of St. Louis or Galena, is the young 
city of Duluth, the initial point of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 
nificently endowed by the government, is al- 
ready being pushed rapidly westward, under 
its energetic controllers ; and before the snow 
flies next fall it will be completed to the west- 
ern line of Minnesota, where it crosses the Red 
River of the North, which runs northward to 
Lake Winnipeg, and one-eighth of its distance 
to the Pacific Ocean will have been accom- 
plished. Commencing, too, this season, on its 
western line, the work will be prosecuted from 
both directions; and long before the nation 
celebrates its centennial anniversary of inde- 
pendence the lakes will be united by iron bands 
with that Mediterranean of our Northwest— 
Puget’s Sound. 

Of the auspicious influence of this enter- 
prise, which but a few years ago would have 
been considered so daring, the most sanguine 
of its friends have scarcely yet a full realiza- 
tion. Even taking Chicago as the starting- 
point, it will be (via St. Paul, where an arm of 
this railroad is reached) two hundred miles less 
distance to Puget’s Sound than to San Fran- 
cisco. Besides this, vessels from the Golden 
Gate to China sail on what is called the grand 
circle, instead of in a straight line; and any 
one testing this by a string on a globe will be 
surprised at the result, if he have not previous- 
ly studied the effect of the rotundity of the 


The great work, so mag- 
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earth, and its diminished protuberance as he 
goes northward toward the pole. Hence, when 
vessels have sailed eight hundred miles from 
San Francisco, they are only one hundred miles 
from the entrance to Puget’s Sound, and this 
striking fact shows the advantages this route 
will have in commanding the through traffic 
of Asia with our Atlantic States, or that por- 
tion of it which will pass over the soil of this 
nation on its road to Europe. 

Nor is this all. Development is the great 
duty of the republic, after all its recent trials. 
Resources are the gift of the Creator. Develop- 
ing them depends on tae work of man. Along 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, as it 
follows up the water-courses, the Missouri and 
the Yellowstone on this side, and descends by 
the Valley of the Columbia on the other, a vast 
body of agricultural land is waiting for the 
plough, with a climate almost exactly the same 
as that of New York, except that, with less 
snow, cattle in the larger portion of it can sub- 
sist on the open range in winter. Here, if cli- 
mate and fertility of soil produce their natural 
result, when railroad facilities open this now 
isolated region to settlement, will soon be seen 
waving grain-fields, and happy homes, and 
growing towns; while ultimately a cordon of 
prosperous States, teeming with population, 
and rich in industry and consequent wealth, 
will ocgupy that now undeveloped and almost 
inaccessible portion of our continental area. 

But this road is fortunate, also, in its path- 
way across the two ranges of mountains which 
tested so severely the Pacific Railroad built on 
the central line, and the overcoming of which 
reflected such well-deserved honor on its en- 
ergetic builders. At the Deer Lodge Pass, in 


Montana, where it crosses the Rocky Moun- | 


tains, its altitude above the sea is three thou- 
sand five hundred feet less than that of the 
Tnion Pacific Railroad at Sherman, which is 
said to be the highest point at which a loco- 
motive can be found in the world. Andon the 
Pacific side of the continent it is even more 
fortunate. From Arizona up to the arctic cir- 
cle, the Columbia is the only river which has 
torn its way through that mighty range—the 
Andes of North America—which in California 
is known as the Sierras, but which in Oregon 
changes its name to the Cascades. Nature has 
thus provided a pathway to the Northern Pa- 
cific road through these mountains, the scaling 
of which, on the other line, at an elevation of 


over seven thousand feet (a most wonderful | 


triumph of engineering), cost the Central Pa- 
cific millions of dollars, and compelled them for 
seventy miles to maintain a grade of over one 
hundred feet to the mile—twice the maximum 
of the Northern Pacific at the most difficult 
points on its entire route. 

Tt is fortunate, also, in its terminus on the 
Pacific coast. No one who has not been there 
can realize the beauty of Puget’s Sound and 
its surroundings. One hundred miles long, 
but so full of inlets and straits that its naviga- 
ble shore-line measures seventeen hundred and 
sixty miles; dotted with lovely islets, with 





not seldom, that such surname is in reality far 
from denoting what it appears to denote. But 
this is of no consequence: the sound or look 
of the word is enough. We have not far to go 
for examples ; and we will take a few as they 
present themselves. We notice, in the first 
place, the name “Sea Gull.” Here the sur- 
name “‘ Gull” owns no allusion to the bird 
which is so familiar upon our shores, although 
its owners facetiously turn it to account in that 
sense. ‘ Gull” is likely to be from a Norse 
word meuning “ gold;” or it may simply de- 
note a dupe or fool. Thenthe registration in- 
dexes also gives us “‘ River Jordan.”’ In this 
instance the family name, which has its repre- 
sentative in France (as we remember from the 
bourgeois gentilhomme), and in other Europe- 
an countries, and which makes its appearance 
among our own surnames under several differ- 
ent aspects, is, in all probability, what it 
seems to be. The waters of the sacred stream 
were often brought here in crusading times to 
be used for baptismal purposes ; and in these 
cases the baptized may sometimes have re- 
ceived the name of the river, which name 
would be liable, like all other personal titles, to 
become hereditary. Thus the conjunction 
“River Jordan” may be much more appro- 
priate than its facetious inventors supposed. 
Some consider, however, that “‘ Jordan” is a 
travesty of the word “ Hodiernus ” —a not 
unfrequent personal name in former days. 
“Arch Bishop,” again, is a couplet to be 
found in the indexes. It is at least doubtful 
whether the surname has any reference to the 
ecclesiastical dffice. Among other combina- 
tions of the same class, we find in our lists a 
“Cardinal Wolsey Church,” a ‘‘ Green Leaf,’ 
a “Christmas Day,” a ** Lucky Day,’ a “Sing 
Song,” a “‘ Rose Budd,” a ‘‘ Seaman Skipper,” 
a “Trial Palmer,” a “* Valentine Orson,” a 
“Shooting Gallery,” a ‘Royal King,” a 
“Smart Natty,” and a “Tempest Sleet.” 
Probably a true explanation of the etymolo- 
gy of most of these surnames would entirely 
dispel the jocular illusion of the conjunctions. 


Spain. 

The King of Spain, whose election in the 
midst of the great war attracted but little at- 
tention in Europe, has already received ample 
warning of the troublesome character and in- 
security of his position. The first tidings 
which met him on his arrival in Spain an- 
nounced the murder of the prime minister who 
had selected him for the throne; and after an 
interval of a few weeks Sefior Zorilla, who 


| headed the deputation to Florence, has nar- 


| a sufficient bond of union among those who are 


gigantic trees almost to the water’s edge, and | 


safe anchorage everywhere; and stretching 


| present, differences of political opinion are fur- 


southward, without shoals or bars, from the | 


Straits of Fuca to the capital and centre of 
Washington Territory—it will be a magnificent 
entrept for the commerce of that grandest 
ocean of the world, the Paeific. 


Curious Names. 


One of the most frequent causes of the be- 
stowal of strange Christian names, is the ex- 
istence of a singular or suggestive surname. 
This affords a temptation to the display of a 
denominational jocularity which often proves 
too strong to be resisted. It happens, indeed, 








rowly escaped assassination. Both crimes 
probably proceeded from zealots of the ultra- 
Republican party ; but the king has not even 
the consolation of relying on the support of a 
united Conservative majority. Spain is not the 
only country which is divided by factions, or 
occasionally embarrassed by unprincipled co- 
alitions ; but nowhere else is opposition to the 
existing government so habitually regarded as 
nevertheless divided by mutual enmities. At 
ther complicated by dynastic preferences ; and 
yet the respective adherents of three or four rival 
pretenders combine with the implacable adver- 
saries of monarchs to weaken or overthrow 
the existing government. The ministers have 
themselves to blame for an imprudent act which 
has caused just discontent to several chiefs of 
the army. An unnecessary order that all gen- 
eral officers should take an oath of allegiance 
to the king has been disobeyed by important 











members of all the malcontent parties. The 
objections to all promissory oaths apply with 
comparatively little force to the military oath | 


which, since Roman days, has been used in al- 
most all armies. No ceremony of the kind 
ever impeded mutiny, conspiracy, or treason ; 
but tests, if they are in any case useful or jus- 
tifiable, would seem to be appropriate methods 
of enforcing the duty of military obedience. A 
soldier is bound to be faithful, not only to the 
abstract state, but to its actual rulers; and if 
he affects to question the title of the reigning 
sovereign he may be justly punished or dis- 
missed ; but in Spain it might have been pru- 
dent to connive at hesitating loyalty, instead 
of forcing it to assume the form of disaffection. 
It is notorious that the generals of the Spanish 
army are politicians and partisans, and some 
of them had the strongest personal reasons for 
disliking the elevation to the throne of an 
Italian prince. After a time some of them 
might have been won over, and the king would 
have been better able to judge of his own abil- 
ity to compel unwilling allegiance. 


Two Newspaper Correspondents, 


In the German camp before Metz, during its 
recent siege, there were two English news- 
paper correspondents whom we shall call A 
and B, each with his particular literary gift. 
A had great graphic power; but it was neces- 
sary for him to have seen what he described. 
He therefore roughed it with the poor soldiers; 
lay in the trenches, starved on the outposts; 
and, on the whole, had a very hard life of it 
out there. B was, on the other hand, an ima- 
ginative genius: it was not necessary for him 
to see the things that he described, nor even to 
hear of them; he evoked them out of his own 
consciousness, like the famous German philos- 
opher—the fellow-countryman of those brave 
soldiers among whom B did not live. He lived 
at a hotel, remote from the trenches, and mud, 
and night-work, and composed his commenta- 
ries upon the siege of Metz in a first-floor sit- 
ting-room. It was necessary, he said, for an 
historian to be, above all things, calm and com- 
fortable. News grew rare, and action slack. 
The Germans sat down outside Metz, the French 
within ; they peered at one another over para- 
pets, and potted each other’s.sentries (it was a 
wonder that in Metz they didn’t eat potted sen- 
try), but nothing more. The English public 
were getting eager for stirring details : a week 
had passed without a sortie. At last there ap- 
peared a grand account of one in B’s paper; it 
was a sally of the first class, and full of pic- 
turesque incidents. B’s paper sold like wild- 
fire, for in this respect it possessed exclusive 
intelligence. No other paper had a word of 
the affair. Under these circumstances, the pro- 
prietors of A’s journal wrote over to him indig- 
nantly to know why he had not sent them an 
account of it. Worse than the dull lover who 
makes no sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow, is 
the correspondent who leaves a sally unde- 
scribed. A mounted his charger, which had 
been in as many engagements as Wouverman’s 
gray horse, and rode a day’s journey—to B’s 
hotel. B received him with effusion ; gave him 
beef instead of horseflesh, pité de foie gras in 
place of water-rats, and turned away his wrath. 
“ Only,” said A at parting, “confine yourself 
in future to individual combats. I don’t mind 
you drawing upon your imagination for little 
facts of that kind. But no more general sorties. 
My proprietors won’t stand it.” 


Snakes and Monkeys. 


Brehm gives a curious account of the in- 
stinctive dread which his monkeys exhibited 
toward snakes; but their curiosity was so great 
they could not desist from occasionally satiat- 
ing their horror in a most human fashion, by 
lifting up the lid of the box in which the snakes 
were kept. I was so much surprised at his »& 
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count that I took a stuffed and coiled-up snake 
into the monkey-house at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and the excitement thus caused was one 
of the most curious spectacles which I ever be- 
held. Three species of cercopithecus were 
the most alarmed; they dashed about their 
cages, and uttered sharp signal-cries of danger, 
which were understood by the other monkeys. 
A few young monkeys and one old Anubis 
baboon alone took no notice of the snake. I 
then placed the stuffed specimen on the ground 
in one of the larger compartments. After a 
time, all the monkeys collected round it in a 
large circle, and, staring intently, presented a 
most ludicrous appearance. They became ex- 
tremely nervous; so that, when a wooden ball, 
with which they were familiar as a plaything, 
was accidentally moved in the straw, under 
which it was partly hidden, they all instantly 
started away. These monkeys behaved very 
differently when a dead fish, a mouse, and some 
other new objects, were placed in their cages ; 
for, though at first frightened, they soon ap- 
proached, handled, and examined them. I then 
placed a live snake in a paper bag, with the 
mouth loosely closed, in one of the larger com- 
partments. One of the monkeys immediately 
approached, cautiously opened the bag a little, 

peeped in, and instantly dashed away. Then 
I witnessed what Brehm has described; for 
monkey after monkey, with head raised high 

and turned on one side, could not resist taking 
momentary peeps into the upright bag, at the 

dreadful object lying quiet at the bottom. It 

would almost appear as if monkeys had some 

notion of zoological affinities, for those kept by 

Brehm exhibited a strange though mistaken 

instinctive dread of innocent lizards and frogs. 

An orang, also, has been known to be much 

alarmed at the first sight of a turtle.—‘* The 

Descent of Man,” by Charles Darwin. 


Love’s Colors. 
Not violets I gave my love, 
That in their life are sweet and rare, 
And deep in color, as the heart 
Whose every thought of her is prayer ; 
For violets grow pale and dry, 
And lose the semblance of her eye. 


No lily’s buds I gave my love, 

Though she is white and pure as they ; 
For they are cold to smell and touch, 

And blossom but a single day, 
And, pressed by love, in love’s own page, 
They yellow into early age. 


But cyclamen I chose to give, 

Whose pale-white blossoms at the tips 
(All else as driven snow) are pink, 

And mind me of her perfect lips ; 
Still, till this flower is kept and old, 
Its worth to love is yet untold. 


Old, kept, and kissed, it does not lose 
As other flowers the hues they wear. 

Love is triumphant, and this bloom 
Will never whiten from despair ; 

Rather it deepens as it lies, 

This flower that purples when it dies. 


So shall my love, as years roll by, 
Take kingly colors for its own. 
Sole master of her vanquished heart, 
Am I not master of a throne ? 
Crushed by no foot, nor cast away, 
My purple love shall rule the day. 


Pearls. 
Pearls are found in India, in Panama, in 
Scotland, in many fresh-water streams, but 
thoroughly good pearls are, notwithstanding, 


of three forms—a perfect sphere, egg-shaped, 
or in form like an acorn, with the base well 
rounded. The preferable tint is a slight golden 
one (not a yellow), mixed with a faint blush 
of pink. Those in which the pink predominate 
are specially prized. Steel-colored pearls have 
also their charm, but the tint should be decided, 
and not too much obscured. Pearls of good 
color, but of distorted shape, are not uncom- 
mon; but, in this form, they are only notable 
as curiosities. As the pear! is a natural sub- 
stance, and worn just as it is rescued from the 
water, we can readily perceive how difficult it 
is to find one possessing at the same time the 
double merit of form and lustre. Small pearl, 
or seed pearl, are procurable in large quantity ; 
they are fashioned by piercing and stringing 
them into beautiful ornaments, and mounted 
on mother-of-pearl fastenings. The only true 
pearl possessing all the merits of excellence is 
the Indian pearl, found at the island of Ceylon; 
especially on the Condatchy banks. A notable 
quantity come from Panama, but these seldom, 
if ever, have the lustre or accurate conformation 
of the Indian pearl. Scotch pearls, found in the 
Tay and Garry Rivers, have received a certain 
notoriety of late. We notice, particularly, a 
parure of native Scottish pearls presented to 
the Princess Louise, on her marriage, by the 
Duke of Argyll; they had, however, very prob- 
ably more local fame than intrinsic beauty. It 
does not require quite so much precision to 
judge of a pearl as in the selection of a diamond. 

Accuracy of form is readily ascertained, but it 
is difficult to appreciate the shades of color. A 

pearl should have life and brilliancy, a certain 

softness of tints, for, without this play of color, 

size cannot make it beautiful. We were re- 

cently shown a brooch of mixed diamonds and 

pearls, at the establishment of Messrs. Starr 
& Marcus, of No. 22 John Street. One of the 
pearls was perfectly spherical, and beneath it 

hung a pear-shaped one, both types of the 
purest Oriental pearls. In shape and color they 

presented all those distinguishing traits of ex- 
cellence peculiar to this chaste and elegant 
gem. 





Varieties. 


GERMAN paper relates the following 

story: In the house of a clergyman’s 
widow at Wirtemberg, Bible-lots were being 
cast on St.-Sylvester’s Eve for all the members 
of the family, While this was being done the 
children cried out, *‘ Now we must draw a lot 
for our new emperor!’’ No sooner said than 
done, and they drew the lot from Haggai ii. 
verse 9—* The glory of this latter house shall 
be greater than of the former, saith the Lord 
of hosts; and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” Struck with the 
emphasis of these words, they all declared that 
the verse should be sent to King William, and 
a letter was accordingly written to Count Bis- 
marek at Versailles requesting him to forward 
it to the emperor. 


A resident of Taunton, Mass., has obtained 
his ice for summer use for several winters past 
in the following manner: Procuring about fifty 
mete flour-barrels, at a cost of twenty cents 
each, he gradually pours in water, until each 
contains a solid mass of ice. The barrels are 
then put away in his cellar, and entirely cov- 
ered with sawdust. As ice is required, a bar- 
rel is tapped. 


When Alaska was ceded to the United 
States, the Russian Fur Company owned a mag- 
nificent library, which embraced the works of 
the greatest British and American novelists, as 
well as the more standard publications, in the 
English, French, German, and Russian lan- 
guages. By the terms of the treaty this was 


transferred with the land, and was put up for 
sale at five cents a pound. A United States 











very rare. The value of a pearl is determined 
by its color and its shape. It may be cither one 


artillery company stationed in the region had 
a fund of two hundred and eighty dollars ac- 


cumulated national money, which they invested 
in books at the stated price, and secured a li- 
brary that would be worth a fortune almost to 
a man in the States. 


A good story is told of a late college-presi- 
dent near Boston. On one occasion the stu- 
dents substituted a large dictionary in place of 
the Bible at the morning devotions. On open- 
ing the book he at once saw the situation ; but 
he said nothing, and proceeded to the prayer, 
which he prolonged for an hour. The students 
got out of all patience; but they appreciated 
the sly remark of the venerable president on 
his retiring, that he “found all the words he 
— in the volume they had placed on his 

esk. 


The Four Georges have had their fair share 
of abuse in one way or another, though prob- 
ably never in a more concentrated form than in 
this epigram : 

= Georgy the First was reckoned vile ; 

viler, George the Second ; 
And what mortal eyer heard 
Any good of George the Third ? 
When from earth the Fourth descended, 
God be praised, the Georges ended!" 


A journalist with a statistical turn has 
found out that the London newspapers have 
contained in the last three years not less than 
one hundred and seventy-eight obituaries of 
Dr. Livingstone, the African explorer, any of 
— he adds, is good enough fora man really 

ead, 


A linguist at Warsaw, Poland, named Pres- 
eensky, has just completed a polyglot die- 
tionary in twenty-three languages, upon which 
he has been at work for over seventeen years. 
It is believed that the Imperial Academy at St. 
Petersburg will publish the work at its ex- 
pense. 


‘“* Long engagements,”’ writes a young lady, 
“are going out of fashion, young men being at 
last convinced of the stupidity of making 
matrimonial proposals before they are in a po- 
sition to fulft| their promise at once.” 


With all the boasted superiority of English 
railway management, more people were killed 
there in the last three months by railroad acci- 
dents than were killed in the United States 
from similar causes during the whole of the 
year 1870. 


Robert Browning, although only fifty-eight 
years old, judged by his face might be thought 
seventy. Since the death of Mrs. Browning, 
he has grown old in appearance rapidly, al- 
though the vigor of his constitution is said to 
be unimpaired. 


‘* George,”’ asked the teacher of a Sunday- 
school class, “‘ who, above all others, shall you 
wish first to see when you get to heaven?” 
With a face brightening up with anticipation, 
the little fellow shouted, Gerliah had 


An Ohio inventor claims to have devised 
a process for converting iron into steel of so 
liquid a quality, that it can be cast into fine 
threads, ready-sharpened edge-tools, etc., all 
at one process. 


A country journal having declared that dur- 
ing the carnival at Washington, ‘“‘ widows on 
the avenue were let for from twenty to fifty 
dollars each,” explained the next day by say- 
ing, “‘ windows, not widows, were meant.” 


The latest London blessing is called the 
digitorium—a small dumb piano. It is said 
that by means of it pupils can learn to play on 
all instruments keyed like the piano, without 
making a noise. 


An old stager was compelled by his worth 
spouse to “join the cold-water army,’’ whic 
he did, promising not to touch a drop of any 
thing except in sickness. He has never been 
well since. 


Gail Hamilton thinks that the failure of 
women in practical business proceeds from her 
natural qualities and not from the obstacles she 
meets. 


Harriet Martineau has written and published 
altogether not fewer, it is said, than three hun- 
dred volumes and pamphlets, nearly half of 
them since she was fifty years of age. 





Caws and effect—Crows and scarecrows. 
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The Medical Press is discussing the possi- 
bility of a secret poison so deadly that the 
perusal of a letter containing some of it will 
cause the reader to full dead, with all the symp- 
toms of asphyxia. 

It is claimed by Professor Swallow, engaged 
in the geological survey of Missouri, that there 
are larger trees in that State than in California; 
and he notes a sycamore that is forty-five feet 
in circumference. 


The attempt of the young King of Greece to 
revive the Olympic games on the same spot 
and in the same style in which they were cele- 
brated twenty-five centuries ago, has proved an 
ignominious failure. 


The new King of Spain has introduced the 
greatest economy into his household, reducing 
the usual expenses to about one-fifth. This 
conduct of his is received very favorably by the 
tax-ridden Spaniards. 


An Amsterdam journal says New York is so 
defiant of law, and sd full of ruftians, that cler- 
gymen carry muskets to church, and that per- 
sons who bear uround the contribution-box arm 
themselves with revolvers. 


May not the appearance of a colored boy in 
the House of Representatives at Washington, 
in the capacity of page, be termed, without of- 
fence, ‘‘a dark page in American history ?”’ 


A young woman of Providence is said to 
be one of the best blacksmiths in that city. 
She works side by side with her father in his 
shop. 


Bread is said to have been first made with 
yeast by the English about 1650. 





Che Museum, 


Oar- illustration this week represents Dr. 

Sternberg’s invention of a Regulating 
Thermometer, by which electricity is made use 
of for the automatic regulation of dampers and 





valves in stoves and furnaces, and the conse- 
quent regulation of the heat of rooms. 

The construction of the Regulating Ther- 
mometer is shown in Figs. land2. Fig. lisa 


Fig. 2 


F 











thermometer for hanging in any room, the heat 
of which it is desired to regulate. A platinum 
wire is hermetically sealed in a portion of the 
tube prolonged below the bulb. An adjustable 





| wire in the thermometer tube. 
| circuit being thus broken, a spring draws the 


| the damper. 
| regulated so as to keep the mercury in the 





wire slips through the open upper extremity of 
the thermometer stem, and its end is thrust 
down the tube. This wire passes between ad- 
justing rollers, by which it.is conyeniently 
raised or lowered, until its end stands at any 
desired degree of the ‘scale. By, means of 
binding screws, the wires B’and D have elec- 
tric connection with the wires E and F, which 
pass to the furnace or heating apparatus, -wher- 
ever it may be, and are there connected with 
the apparatus by which the valve-or damper is 
operated. A battery-cup of any kind is inter- 
posed in the circuit at any convenient locality, 

As soon as the heat of the room in which 
the thermometer hangs, causes the mercury to 
rise in its tube and meet the point of the ad- 
justable wire, an electric circuit is completed, 
the current, passing through the helix of a tem- 
porary magnet, causes its armature to be at- 
tracted, moving a lever by which the valve or 
damper is closed. This closing of the damper 
causes the heat of the room to be diminished 
and the mercury to fall below the point of the 
The electric 


armature from the electro-magnet, and opens 
The damper or valve is thus 


thermometer tube oscillating at the point of the 
wire, and the temperature of the room is kept 
at very nearly a constant point. 

Fig. 2 represents a thermometer especially 
constructed for immersion in any liquid which 
it is desired to keep at a fixed temperature. 
In this thermometer both wires are hermeti- 
cally sealed in their places, the upper one being 
so adjusted that the mercury in the thermome- 
ter tube shall reach its extremity when sub- 
jected to the temperature to which the ther- 
mometer is designed to regulate any gas or 
liquid in which it may be immersed. 
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STARR & MARCUS, 


JOHN STREET UP STAIRS, 


OFFER AN 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


OF THE 


Gorham Mf’g Co. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable patterns in Dinner, Tea, and Dessert 
Services, as well as Table Silver of endless variety. The experience of 
forty years, as Practical Silversmiths, has won for the 
goods of their manufacturea REPUTATION 
UNAPPROACHED BY ANY 


OTHER HOUSE. 


The Gorham Factory possesses all the newest and most ingenious labor-saving 
machinery, employing hundreds of hands, skilled in designing, modelling, and fin- 
ishing, thereby PRODUCING IN LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
BASIS, goods beautiful in design, and of unsurpassed finish, which are guaranteed of 
sterling purity by United States Mint Assay. 

A complete assortment of Gorham Electroplate on Nickel Silver, at prices estab 








